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rT’S A BELLS AND WHISTLES 


FORD CHOICE NOW MAKES IT EASIER THAN EVER 





Center Seating Console with 
> y 1 ' - 
Sun Visors with Covered Cup Holders and Storage 
Vanity Mirrors 


AM/FM Stereo 


Integrated 


stent aie 
Control Panel Air Conditioning 





Variable Intermittent Wipers 


Second Generation 
Depowered Dual Airbags” 


145-Horsepower 
V6 Engine 


Electronic Engine ( ontrol 
System (EEC-V 


Electronic 4-Speed 
Automatic Transaxle 


TAURUS Now with Ford Choice, we've taken all the most popular Taurus features and made them 


up to the even better equipped SE, with features like power door locks and remote keyless entry? It's just $19995 





SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


TO GET THE MOST TAURUS FOR YOUR MONEY. 


Power Rack-and-Pinion 
Steering with Variable Assist Rear Window 
Defroster/Defogger 


Tilt Steering 


Six-Passenger Seating 


with Dual Recliners 


Power Remote-Control Mirrors 


Power Windows 


Childproof Rear 
Door Locks 


Safety Cell 
Construction 


Deluxe Wheel Covers 


Independent Rear 


Quadralink Suspension 








standard. You can get the Taurus LX shown above for just $18,795." Want to move 
Either way, figure on an easy decision and a great value. Ah, music to your ears | FORD CHOICE 


HAVE YOU DRIVEN A FORD LATELY? CD 


1-800-258-FORD or www.ford.com 








A promise no matter how long you wash Barney, he won't become a prune. 
i | ice who's really eating the | li 
A promise to pretend not to notice who's really eating the broccoli. 
A promise to be there for you always, even in dog years. 


We help you keep your promises.’ For more than 145 years, people across America have relied on us to insure 
their lives and financial future. With over $130 billion in assets under management and excellent ratings, 
MassMutual and its subsidiaries have the financial strength to help families and businesses keep their promises. 
To learn more, or for career opportunities in sales, call your local MassMutual representative or 1-800-272-2216. 


Life @ Disability Insurance * Annuities * Retirement Services * Investment Management 


MassMutual 


absidery The Blue Chip Company 
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TO OUR READERS 
NOTEBOOK 


Man of the Year 


The Passion of Andrew Grove 

On the microchip’s 50th birthday, TIME chooses the visionary 
who pushed its immense potential for power and profit 
“Only the Paranoid Survive” 

The man born Andras Grof outran Nazis and Soviets in a life 
lived from Budapest to Berkeley. No one has caught him yet 
Wall Street: Is Silicon Valley headed for recession? 

How a Microprocessor Works 

The Gizmos Inside and Everywhere 

Those Other Chips—on Our Shoulders 


If the economy is doing so well, why all the anxiety? 
They Also Made History 


Alan Greenspan: His every semiotic is a tremor 
lan Wilmut: Lamb today. You tomorrow? 

Charles Feeney: The secret sharer, exposed at last 
Princess Diana: Alas, unhappily ever after 





MILITARY: Should the sexes be separated? 
LAW: New Jersey sets a milestone for gay couples.............. 
SHOW BUSINESS: The death spiral of Chris Farley 





| SOUTH KOREA: At last, President—not dissident—Kim 
| ETHIOPIA: Christmas in Axum 


SKIING: He wiped out big time, but George Gillett’s back 
MONEY IN MOTION: Daniel Kadlec channels Santa 


HEALTH: The new Hong Kong flu 
TECHNOLOGY: Gates’ gambit—Windows that won’t work 
SPACE: Views from the Hubble of how stars die 


SECOND ACTS: From the Ramseys to the Prom Mom, asurv ey 
of headliners after the big headlines have receded 


The Best and Worst of 97 


We have seen the future. It’s in Bilbao 
Confidentially, L.A. is tops 
Foxy Sunday, foxy Buffy, Ellen’s puppy 
Deep Blue wins, DVD rocks, Tamagotchi beeps 
A freewheeling VW spot; dumped bathroom humor 
Badu blows up; U2 goes pop 
Dazzlers on stage from Doctorow and Disney 
Two cold mountains and an American desert 
A cloned sheep; multiple McCaugheys 
Beat me, cleat me, bite me! 
A look back at the celebrity Class of ’97 
PEOPLE: Spike vs. Quentin; kids vs. monsters 
ESSAY: Garry Trudeau on learning from the movies 
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Wafer of the Future: Grove holds the key to the next millennium 


The Year's Best and Worst: Some are déja vu, others déja boo 


How the cover was created 
This week's cover was a collaboration between 
photographer Gregory Heisler and digital 
technician Leo Chapman. After taking a picture 

of a wafer of Intel chips, Heisler photographed 
Andrew Grove in San Jose, Calif., on Dec. 11. 
Siggereet (One chip on the wafer is shown here.) 





See) Using computer imaging software, 

ee Chapman created a mask that traced 

See —-| the contours of Grove's face, then 
fi. superimposed the wafer on the mask. 
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The Man and the Magic 


NE OF THE MOST REWARDING 
events in TIME’s calendar is 
the selection of our Man of the 
Year. We begin each January 
wondering who will capture 
our imagination. By Labor Day our staff 
members begin submitting nominations. 
Then the arguing starts, in the form of ex- 
tended, mostly civilized debates over the 
relative merits of a lengthy list of individ- 
uals, each of whose accomplishments or 
notoriety demanded our attention. 

This year’s list of nominees was typi- 
cally eclectic. Should we honor the Scot- 
tish embryologist lan Wilmut and his im- 
mortal cloned sheep Dolly? What about 
Tiger Woods’ thrilling 350-yd. drives into 
history? Or Alan Greenspan’s steady-on-the- 
tiller stewardship of America’s ongoing econom- 
ic boom? Or—of course—the life and death of Di- 
ana, Princess of Wales? 

In the end, however, we were pulled toward sil- 
icon as if it were magnetic. In a year filled with 
world-shaking events, the overriding story was the 
economy, but the driving force behind the econo- 
my has clearly been technology. And no one has 
done more to further technology's long march than 
our 1997 Man of the Year, Andrew Grove, the 61- 
year-old high-tech impresario who came to Amer- 
ica a penniless refugee and went on to make Intel 
the Silicon Valley powerhouse whose microproces- 
sors run 90% of the world’s personal computers 

As with last year’s selection, alps researcher 
Dr. David Ho, our choice is less a nod to one strik- 
ing year than an acknowledgment of the culmi- 
nation of an ongoing process. Intel’s chips have 
been around for nearly three decades, but 1997 
was the year Grove’s life’s work reached full 
flower. It was the year cell phones, Websites and 
E-mail became ubiquitous, the year the global 
economy, for good and ill, became an undeniable 
reality. Intel chips hum at the center of every- 
thing from coffee machines to Hollywood's spe- 
cial effects to Wall Street's trading desks. 

Grove gave TIME unprecedented access to his 
life and work. He spoke with startling candor 
about such experiences as the Holocaust and the 
scarlet fever that left him hearing impaired. He 
also shared his wit and warmth with TIME editors 
at dinner at his rambling ranch house. Sitting 
around the table was Intel's past, present and fu- 
ture: Grove’s wife Eva, who fell in love with him 
when he was working as a busboy; Gordon Moore, 
Intel’s first CEO and Grove’s mentor; Arthur Rock, 
the venture capitalist who underwrote the com- 
pany in 1968; and Craig Barrett, Intel’s president, 
who will probably succeed Grove. 

To write the cover story, senior editor Joshua 





INSIDE INTEL Grove with Isaacson and 
Ramo, right, Saporito and Kelly, rear 





JAN. 13 Bill Gates 





AUG. 18 Steve Jobs 





SEPT. 22 Steve Case 
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Cooper Ramo visited Intel chip plants on 
three continents and spent weeks studying 
the company, including two days travers- 
ing the valley with the peripatetic execu- 
tive (after some Stanford students mistook 
the clean-cut journalist for a security man, 
Grove referred to his chronicler as “Agent 
Ramo”). 

Grove’s selection echoes two previ- 
ous honorees: we recognized his country- 
men in 1956 by selecting the Hungarian 
Freedom Fighter, and his business in 
1982, when the computers that Intel’s 
chips were already enabling were named 
“Machine of the Year.” This week’s issue 
also caps a year in which TIME’s commit- 
ment to the digital era bore richer fruit 
than ever. We consider the computer revolution 
one of the defining stories of our time. Our cover- 
age in 1997 ranged from managing editor Walter 
Isaacson’s groundbreaking profile of Bill Gates of 
Microsoft to that company’s bailout of Apple and 
AOL's acquisition of CompuServe. 

Our goal for Man of the Year is, as ever, to il- 
luminate our world through one example that is 
both timely and timeless. Andy Grove embodies 
both the energy of the business and technology in- 
dustries that are shaping society today, and the vi- 
sion and creativity that have always typified the 
American Dream. 

I first met Grove 17 years ago while working at 
the Wall Street Journal. The Journal’s manage- 
ment was proud of its resistance to technology in 
those days, so reporters and editors worked with 
manual typewriters, carbon paper and No. 2 pen- 
cils. As we were walking through the newsroom, 
Grove stopped to peer into the wire room, a small 
area overstuffed with fax and teletype machines, 
and exclaimed, “This is absolutely incredible 
equipment! In fact, it should be in the Smithson- 
ian.” That and subsequent conversations with 
Andy over the years taught me to appreciate his wit 
and his wisdom and sensitized me to the power of 
the chip and its role in our lives. 

“Any sufficiently advanced technology,” wrote 
Arthur C. Clarke in the early 1960s, “is indistin- 
guishable from magic.” One lesson of our Man of the 
Year’s life is that while technology lets us produce 
ever more astounding machines, it has little to say 
about how we might use them. For that we rely on 
the likes of Andy Grove. What Intel’s chairman has 
inside is magic too. 


fu— feu lelet 


Norman Pearlstine, Editor-in-Chief 














Benton, Maine 


THE MENTALITY OF PEOPLE WHO THINK, 
“Let’s move to this quaint, safe, small- 
town area and cut down its trees and 
farms to build our subdivisions” is 
appalling [NATION, Dec. 8]. Get a grip, 
folks! With all the new people coming in, 
the small town will no longer be small. 
What about working together in our 
cities and suburbs to make them won- 
derful and safe places in which to live? 
Then we won't destroy what little open 
space and small-town atmosphere we 
have left. 
Robin Coyer 
Broadview Heights, Ohio 


IF BRUTAL HONESTY, REAL-LIFE EXPERI- 

ences and the rich wisdom of rusticated 

neighbors don’t appeal to you, you will 
not like rural America. 

Thomas E. Looney 

Crossville, Tenn. 


IT’S MOSTLY EDUCATED PEOPLE WHO SAY, 
“Let’s move away from theaters, muse- 
ums, big libraries and good schools to a 
small town. It will be a great place to 
raise kids!” Unfortunately, it’s the kids 
who will ultimately pay the price. 
Tatiana Lebedeva 
Newton, Mass. 


THE SAME OUTSIDERS WHO THOUGHT MY 
husband’s tractor was cool now cuss 
about having to drive behind him when 
they are in a hurry. 

Carol Hardison 


Arapahoe, N.C. 


ACCORDING TO YOUR STORY, AMERICANS 
are fleeing to small towns but the people 
who already live there are narrow-mind- 
ed know-nothings. Of course, in big 
cities and their suburbs, the schools are 
perfect, all citizens are intelligent, and 
they welcome newcomers who want to 
tell them how to do things differently. If 
the people who live in small towns are so 
ignorant, how did this country manage to 
have two intelligent presidential candi- 
dates in the 1996 election who grew up 








In Search of a Better Life 

¢¢ Why is it that so many people 
move to the country to find peace, 
and then try to make it over into 
the place they left behind? 99 


Kathy Bowman Lauder 


and blossomed in small towns in Ar- 

kansas and Kansas? Next time take a 
more balanced look. 

Aliceann Wohlbruck, Executive Director 

National Association of 

Development Organizations 

Washington 


PEOPLE WHO MOVE FROM THE CITY TO 


the country have to learn new customs- 


and habits from the locals, just as if you 

were living abroad. If you want what the 

locals have, you may need to become 

more like them. Perhaps it’s their fresh 
perspective you need to appreciate. 

Donna M. Herring 

Alexandria, Ohio 


WE USED TO HAVE A NICE SMALL TOWN 
here. Then the neighboring town of Guy- 
mon decided to have a pig processor 
move its plant there. We will soon have 
4 million hogs in our backyard, and the 
resulting sewage from them will be 
dumped into open pits. Sort of ruins the 
neighborhood and the small-town atmos- 
phere, if you know what I mean. 
Don Ukens 
Hooker, Okla. 


SPEAKING FROM 19 YEARS OF EXPERI- 
ence: You can take the girl out of the city, 
but you can’t take the city out of the girl. 
Berteil Mahoney 

Minnetonka, Minn. 


SMALL=TOWN AMERICA IS A LOVELY PLACE 
to drive through, but I wouldn’t want to 
live there. I have spent 29 years of my life 
living in five major American cities and, 
sadly, 10 years in a small town in western 
Massachusetts. Admittedly, the Berk- 
shires are beautiful, but life there leaves 
much to be desired. Opportunities for 
entertainment are severely limited, par- 
ticularly during the lengthy winter; job 
prospects are bleak; and breaking into 
the good-ole-boy network is impossible. 
I will take the congestion, noise, excite- 
ment, entertainment, restaurants, friend- 
ships, activities, job opportunities, conve- 
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» Bs ts a2 S&S nience and diversity found in the large 


cities of this country any day over the 


constricting life of small towns. 
Kerry M. Halasz 
Alpharetta, Ga. 
Clarification 


OUR REPORT ON SMALL-TOWN AMERICA 
should have noted that the figures on 
demographic shifts were supplied by 
Kenneth M. Johnson, sociology profes- 
sor at Loyola University-Chicago, and 
Calvin L. Beale, senior demographer 
with the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


The Great Asian Bailout 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND IS 
a good international economic concept 
[Nation, Dec. 8]. However, IMF actions 
cost Americans billions of dollars as we 
bail out countries that have practiced 
foolish financial policies, and ridiculous 
balance-of-payment differentials work 
against U.S. consumers. A possible rem- 
edy is to simply apply import duties on 
goods from those countries that want to 
sell much more than they buy from the 
U.S. As the differential goes up, the 
import duty should go up. When the dif- 
ferential is reasonable, the import duty 
should be zero. 
Art Johnston 
Reno, Nev. 


YOUR STORY ON THE IMF AND ITS INTER- 
vention in Asian countries perpetuated 
the myth that the ImF is a wise and com- 
passionate benefactor to a spendthrift 
Third World. In fact, the IMF aims to 
create favorable investment conditions 
for financial institutions, not to increase 
the prosperity of the average citizen. In 
Mexico, which you cited as an example 
of IMF success, real wages have fallen 
25% since the 1994 bailout. Yes, capital 
flight and the free fall of the peso were 
halted, but about 50% of the Mexican 
population now lives in poverty, up from 
30% before the imF-directed “rescue.” 
This is a ticking social time bomb, not an 
economic miracle. 

David B. Eames 

Larkspur, Calif. 


Blowing Hot Air 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH AMERICA’S POLITI- 
cians, who can’t take a firm stand on 
global warming [ENVIRONMENT, Dec. 
8]? Successfully dealing with this prob- 
lem would have a double impact: reduc- 
ing carbon dioxide emissions and leading 
to more careful utilization of some of the 
world’s finite resources of oil, gas and 
coal. Why can’t these politicians make 























It may be small. But the Bose® Acoustic Wave" music system is definitely an 
overachiever. The unit features a compact disc player, an AM/FM radio, a handy 
remote control, and our patented acoustic waveguide speaker technology. And it 
produces a rich, natural sound quality comparable to audio systems costing 
thousands of dollars. We know that’s hard to believe. So we're ready to prove it. 
Call or write now for our complimentary guide to this award-winning system. 
Because, like the system itself, it’s available directly from Bose. 


Call today. 1-800-897-BOSE, ext. A2634. For FREE shipping 


order by 
January 15, 1998. 
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sensible decisions? The U.N. climate 
summit in Kyoto has raised issues 
beyond the scope of “just” the environ- 
ment. We need to make firm decisions 
about how to deal with global warming. 
Peter Baudouin 

Zurich 


IF POLLUTION REALLY DOES CAUSE GLOB- 
al warming, why not pay close attention 
to nuclear power as an energy source 
that causes less pollution? However, for 
tree huggers, the mere mention of the 
word nuclear causes a churning of the 
bowels and a frothing at the mouth. 
When will someone stand up and ask, 
Why don’t we consider nuclear energy as 
a partial solution? 
William E. Berry 
El Cajon, Calif. 





Head Shops or Hospitals? 





distribute marijuana as treatment to 
patients who have a doctor's 
permission (Law, Dec. 8]. But it is 
still outlawed by the U.S. 
government. A number of our 
readers were concerned that 
interference from Washington might 
spoil things at places like San 
Francisco’s Cannabis Cultivators 
Club, which sells pot in a head-shop 
atmosphere. Among the uneasy 
ones is Joel W. Johnson of San 
Jose, Calif., who sees the pot clubs 
as more than a place simply to chill 
out. “The clubs provide a center for 
sufferers of AiDS,” Johnson notes, 
“a place to get medical relief, have 
fun and forget about troubles. 
What's so horrible about that?” 
Peter McWilliams of Los Angeles, 
an AIDS and cancer patient, 
concurs: “I have found these clubs 
to be invaluable. | use marijuana, 
not to get high but to curb nausea 
and keep down my pills.” Dale H. 
Gieringer, coordinator of 
California’s National Organization 
for the Reform of Marijuana Laws, 
based in San Francisco, has a 
complementary view. “The clubs 
keep dealers off the streets and 
drugs out of the hands of minors,” 
Gieringer notes. “No wonder the 
feds are upset. The clubs have 
succeeded where they have failed.” 











Opportunity has its vepavas 


The opportunity to build your own business can be rewarding in different ways to different people. 
You set the goals, go your own pace, schedule your own time, and determine what you want in return, You can market as 
many, or as few, product lines as you choose — from personal care products to popular brand-name catalog merchandise 
More than 3 million entrepreneurs in some 80 countries and territories have found this business opportunity made possible 


only through Amway is worth a closer look. See for yourself. Perhaps you can discover the rewards you've been seeking 


The Business Opportunity Company 


If you'd like to know more, call for a free brochure at 1-800-544-7167 or visit our website at www.amway.com "9 
In Canada call 1-800-922-6929 





ONCE AGAIN, THE EX 
THE FOUR-WHEEL 


1984 1988 1993 
PETERSEN'S PETERSEN'S PETERSEN’S 
OFF-ROAD OFF-ROAD OFF-ROAD 
JEEP, CHEROKEE JEEP. CHEROKEE JEEP. GRAND CHEROKEE 
4X4 OF THE YEAR 4X4 OF THE YEAR 4X4 OF THE YEAR 
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JEEP. NAMED 4X4 OF THE YEAR MORE And, time after time, the brand that emerges 
TIMES THAN ANY VEHICLE ON EARTH. victorious is none other than Jeep. 
Take the new Jeep Grand Cherokee 5.9 
When it comes to rugged four-wheel and Limited, the world’s fastest sport utility vehicle 


off-road driving, no one puts vehicles to the test This powerful 4x4 recently proved its off-road 
better than Petersen’ 4-Wheel & Off-Road magazine. capability and overall superiority by winning 


Based on 0-60 acceleration. Always use seat belts. Remember, a backseat is the safest place for children 








PERTS RECOGNIZE 
DRIVE EXPERTS. 








1996 1997 1998 
WHI PETERSEN'S 
WH 
JEEP. GRAND CHEROKEE JEEP. WRANGLER JEEP. GRAND 
4X4 OF THE YEAR 4X4 OF THE YEAR CHEROKEE 5.9 LIMITED 


4X4 OF THE YEAR 





Petersen’ prestigious 4x4 of the Year Award. An determining the leader in four-wheel drive, do 
honor Jeep vehicles have earned for three years in what the experts do: choose a Jeep 4x4 
a row, six times overall. That's a record no other 


brand of 4x4s can match. Jeep 


In fact, no other brand of 4x4s in the world has 


won more awards than Jeep. So, when it comes to THERE'S ONLY ONE 


Jeep is a registered trademark of Chrysler Corporation 


For more great products visit our wed 


Out Damn Plaque 


ate to floss? It’s awkward and cumbersome. 
And automatic flossers, while making it 
PCIe hom nCm Mn ricmil mick: 
how well you floss, you're only doing half the job -- 
removing plaque from between the teeth -- not 


from the sides nor those hard to reach periodontal 
pockets where the bacteria that cause gingivitis PYite| 


gum disease flourish. Introducing 
advanced sonic powered flossing 
device that does the job quickly. 
gently and completely. SoniPick’s 
unique design removes plaque 
from between teeth and deep from 
within the facial and lingual pock- 
ets where the bacteria that cause 
gingivitis and gum disease hide. 
Developed by the makers of the 
UltraSonex toothbrush, 
SoniPick uses a single tuft of 
multiple cleaning filaments 
(about 25) vibrating 
orbitally at an astounding 
18,000 strokes per minute. 


The cleaning tuft slips easily 


SoniPick™ the 


4 
Cleans Deep Into 
Gum Pockets | 


Removes Plaque 
Between Teeth 
2 


between even the tightest teeth and gently into 
gum pockets. It then fans out, whisking plaque 
from between the teeth and from deep within 
the gum pockets. No other flossing method, 
string floss or automatic, can do this! Includes 
three sets of sized cleaning tips - thin, medium 
and thick - for thorough and gentle cleaning 
between teeth and all gum surfaces. Ideal for 
cleaning braces, bridges and dental implants. And 
the best news of all -- The SoniPick costs just a 
fraction of those other automatic flossers! Use the 
SoniPick and then visit your dentist. You'll both 
be amazed. £34.95 ($6.95) #9160 includes 30 
cleaning tips, stand and AA battery. Replacement 
Cleaning tips (30) $72.95 ($2.95) #9170. 


ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 
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TIMEAS81 


Tools For Living 
Dept. TIMEAS8 | 
P.O, Box 452 

Louisiana, MO 63353 








Revolution in Making Babies 


SOME CRITICS MAY QUESTION THE POLICY 
of using science and technology to aid 
reproduction [SPECIAL REPORT, Dec. 1). 
To the parent hoping for a child, these 
new methods may represent God, as 
your article so clearly points out. But by 
utilizing such enhanced methods of fer 
tility, we are going against the very basic 
principles of evolution. If the aim of evo 
lution is to screen out unfit genes from a 
population and aid the perpetuation of 
superior genes, artificially induced fertil- 
ity may bring with it a multitude of 
unforeseen repercussions Regardless of 
how tempting reproductive therapy is, 
we won't know the negative side effects 
of this technology until we 
stage at which we may not be 
much about them 
Rasika Wickramasinghe 
Mount Lavinia, Sri Lanka 


come to a 
able to do 


A Groom Gets Cold Feet 


THE UPROAR OVER THE GUY WHO 
left his intended bride in the lurch 
[Essay, Dec. 8], we must note that this 
nonevent was not an ordinary wedding 
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TIME’S Extended Family 


IMpP4ACT 


TIME and CNN bring you a unique hour- 


long newsmagazine program. On CNN 
as sales 20s, Aes er) 
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Who are the most TRON 
tant people of the 20th 
century? Tell us your top 
choices at time.com 





Latest shasta eo and 
expert analysis from 
our online newsroom, 
at time.com 





For the | best cola: cov- 

erage of the U.S. scene, 

check out TIME and 
CNN's AllPolitics.com 








The magazine, Time 
Daily and our bulletin 
boards at GO TIME. To 
order: (800) 246-2247. 


a The new 1998 edition 

of TIME and The Prince- 
ton Review's The Best 
College for You offers 
tips on how to find, 
apply to and pay for the 
school that best meets 
your needs. To order: 
(800) 843-Time. 














It was a megabuck marriage right up 
there with a corporate takeover. Perhaps 
the wayward groom decided that the 
cost of trading in his Porsche for a Ferrari 
was too high. Hardly anything to con- 
cern the masses. If the jilted wealthy 
bride really wants to get married, she can 
run an HEIRESS SEEKS HUSBAND ad, or 
tour Europe interviewing studs. When 
she finds the right man, she can mold 
him into her very own Prince Charming. 
Karl P. Munzlinger 

St. George’s, Grenada 


ESSAYIST LANCE MORROW SAYS, “SOME- 
thing in every man abhors a wedding.” 
Speak for yourself, Lance. Those of us 
lucky enough to find the right woman 
actually looked forward to our wedding 
and have been celebrating it ever since, 
as I have for the past 43 years. 
Erwin Lesser 
Miami 


MORROW ASSUMES THAT ALL WOMEN 

want to marry but that no man does. 

Stereotypes! Women too dream of 

escape—from men with such limited and 
limiting assumptions. 

Diane Larson 

Seattle 


Sentimental Stamps 


| READ WITH INTEREST ABOUT THE HENRY 
R. Luce postage stamp, scheduled to be 
issued in the spring [TO OuR READERS, 
Dec. 8]. I wish that when I bought 
stamps, I could get those with images of 
Luce and other great Americans on 
them. But all I seem to be able to find are 
stamps with pictures of flowers or “love 
swans.” I suspect that someone in the 
post office has put his grandmother in 
charge of the distribution department. 
Steve Beutelspacher 
Baltimore, Md. 
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September 14, 1997: 
Automotive journalists gather in Austin, Texas, to 
drive the all-new 1998 Chrysler Concorde and Dodge 
Intrepid. Local armadillo population goes on alert. 


Even with a heritage as rich as ours, we spend most 
of our time thinking about what’s next. It’s how we 
ehucselcee Mestcmostiethuctemetolemucstelhuseliaem dela terlaulertel 
sports car. And re-engineered the architecture of 


Call toll-free 1-888-GREATCARS. 








January 5, 1924: . 
WP. Chrysler introduces the first automobile 
with his name on it. Advanced for its time, it “*, 
offers a 68 horsepower engine, four-wheel “. 
hydraulic brakes, and cool round headlights. *. 
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May 7, 1997: 
A jaw-dropping formation of purple 
Plymouth Prowlers cruises the Sunset 
Strip in West Hollywood, California, to 
mark the Prowler’s official introduction. 
The automotive gods are smiling. 


the passenger car with cab-forward design. The 
fact is, we have a history of getting there first. 
What we learn there eventually makes its way into 
your next vehicle. And makes it better. Besides, as 


yslercorp.com. 






January 22, 1934: 





. 
. 
9 . Fanuary 11, 1932: : “tp mvelor sutendures tha © 
May 27, 1930: ‘ I . : Chrysler introduces the - 
Chrysler Build One of the most distinctive open cars ’ Airflow—the most radical + 
su std j a il Ha ever created (or so judges at vintage car A, car ever (so far). Based on * 

ynplete F ‘ : : 
N, a a ee shows tell us), the Chrysler Imperial grabs wee aircraft design principles, * 
hee Be dye head A a dozen speed records in its class. Be oe it ushers ina newage ° 

» ) We . * e . . 
comments it “gleams : a8 of automotive design. * 
like a giant hubcap. ’ oe?” J f 
. gee” . 
. rf e** ° . 
a ’ oon” . 
% ° °° ° 
*, : sagt . 
* - zee September 14, 1969: y 

‘e . gen What’s cooler than watching this Dodge Charger 
*. - or" Daytona blow past the competition at Talladega? 






Going to the dealer and taking one home. 





Fune 17, 1996: January 15, 1994: 


After astounding car show crow Automobile Magazine bypasses new 
over a year, the Dodge Viper GT: models by Mercedes-Benz, BMW, and 
slithers into showrooms. Volvo in naming the all-new Neon its 
“Automobile of the Year.’ (Must be the cool 
round—okay, oval—headlights.) 
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a car company, we like being out in front. The view 
is better, and the ride, a lot more exciting. Whether 
you're looking backward or forward, that’s what 
building great cars and great trucks is all about. 
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MANIC FOR TITANIC No, not the old Titanic, the one that sinks and comes back as a romantic, $200 million blockbuster. This 
is Titanic ’97, full of big money, spicy scandals and wonderful memories. So, hey, Bill and Courtney, Janet and Elton, Evander 
and Ellen, Will and Tommy, Tiger, Marv, Jiang, Latrell and Kelly—let’s party. But wait—who’s at the helm? Look o-o-out ... 


(Great Presidents don’t do 
great things. Great Presidents 
get a lot of other people to do 
great things.) 


BILL CLINTON, 
quoting advice from a college pal 


(Elizabeth’s back at the Red 
Cross, and I’m walking the dog. 
BOB DOLE, 


on post-election life 


1 ee ie a «Ry 
‘If you don’t consider what 

happened in Oklahoma, Tim 

was a good person.) 


MICHAEL FORTIER, 
testifying about Timothy McVeigh 


(41’'m not going to go to 
work and give my money 
to Fred Goldman. 


0.J. SIMPSON, 
noted Californian 
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The first Simpson verdict is‘in: 
‘The jury has found OJ Simpson 
DID willfully and wrongfully cause 





February: Newslock Crisis 
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WASHINGTON 


Clinton to Greenspan: 
Get Yourself a Dog! 


BILL CLINTON IS NOT SUPPOSED TO JAW- 
bone the chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve, lest the financial world think he is 
trying to influence interest rates. But he 
got a chance to bend ALAN GREENSPAN’s 
+ ear on another subject this 
* week when the Fed chair- 
man and his wife, NBC cor- 
respondent ANDREA 
MITCHELL, passed through 
the receiving line at the 
annual White House 
Christmas party for mem- 
bers of the press. As they 
posed for pictures, Clinton 
asked Greenspan whether 
he and Mitchell owned a dog. “You 
ought to get one,” Clinton enthused as 
he recounted tales of his new puppy 
Buddy. “I think interest rates will go 
down!” Turning to another member of 
the press, Clinton joked that “this is the 
only place I get to talk to [Greenspan]” 
and then added, “I think the market will 
hit 8500 if he gets a dog!” The in- 
scrutable Greenspan withheld his 
thoughts on a canine-monetary policy 


connection. —By James Carney/Washington 
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A Russian Space First: 
Weightless Bureaucrat 


IT’S OFFICIAL: YURI BATURIN, BORIS 
Yeltsin’s bespectacled defense adviser, will 
take a spin for a week or so on Mir next 
year. The long-rumored trip is planned 
for August, during a crew changeover. 
Baturin, a former staff member at En- 
ergiya, the Russian space corporation that 
made Mir, has been secretly taking 
lessons in zero-G flight at 
Star City, the cosmonaut- 
training center outside 
Moscow. The competition to 
join him aloft promises to 
be stiff. Slovak, French and 
Indonesian astronauts, as 
well as a CNN correspondent, have already 
put in bids. Why would Baturin risk his 
life in space? Simple: his sojourn is the 
best Mir advertisement the Kremlin could 
devise. —By Andrew Meier/Moscow 


NASA 


Mir 


Smile—You're on 
Saddam's Candid Camera 


WALKING INTO A CONFERENCE ROOM AT THE 
Foreign Affairs Ministry in Baghdad for a 
private meeting on Dec. 14, U.N. inspec- 
tion chief RICHARD BUTLER thought he was 
there to gain access to SADDAM HUSSEIN’s 
palaces and Republican Guard facilities. 
Instead he encountered four video cam- 
eras mounted on tripods. Their purpose 
was just to make an accurate record of 





the meeting, promised Deputy Prime 


| Minister TARIQ AZIZ. Nothing will be 
leaked, he said. Aziz then delivered Iraq’s 
bottom line: inspectors 
would never be allowed in 
the palaces or most other 
sensitive facilities. Later that 
night, Butler flipped on the 
TV set. The Iraqi newscast 
was airing the video of his 
meeting with Aziz. Welcome to Saddam's 
theater. |—By Douglas Waller/Washington 


MIKE SEGAR—REUTERS 





Butler 


SUPREME COURT 


Is This the New Test Case 
For Affirmative Action? 


THIS WEEK LAWYERS FOR COLLEGE IN- 
structor YVETTE FARMER plan to ask the 
U.S, Supreme Court to consider what 
could be a pivotal affirmative-action case. 
Farmer, a white woman, alleges that the 
sociology department at the University of 
Nevada, Reno, passed her over for a job 
and that later, when it did hire her, she 
was paid $7,000 less than a comparable 
black teacher because of her race and 
gender. Farmer, who is suing for back 
pay, claims that university officials ex- 
plicitly told her JOHNSON MAKOBA, a 
black Ugandan, was hired first and paid 
more because “he’s black and you're 
not.” The university acknowledges that 
race played a factor, since it was seeking 
to increase its diversity, but maintains 
that Makoba was a better candidate and 
that the market justified his higher 
salary. Farmer's lawyers are challenging 
a Nevada Supreme Court ruling, a rever- 
sal of a unanimous pro-Farmer jury 





decision. —By Tamala M. Edwards/New York 








44Almost everything! doin 44Il’m much more than 
my personal life has been a pair of breasts ... 1 
part of the public record represent success, hard 
since | was a little boy. work and fun.)? F 
People have dark secrets PAMELA ANDERSON : 
in their closets. | don’t : 
think I have a secret let.” “i eeogo0099 v; 
JOSEPH KENNEDY Il, ROGER TAMRAZ, S 
announcing that he was at the campaign-finance { 
giving up his bid to be hearings, on whether he 3 
elected Governor of got value for his $300,000 s 
March: Alan Greenspan Massachusetts contribution April: Out with Clinton 
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All America knows at least one Russian word, 
and it makes us chuckle. Is that so bad? 


THE BOULDER AUTHORITIES 
Maybe there will never be an arrest in the 
Ramsey case. Should Ace Ventura get involved? 


RON CAREY 
The reformer who was a big winner in the UPS 
strike no longer looks like a reformer at all 
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FRED THOMPSON 

His hearings promised much and 
delivered little. Forget the presidency. 
Can he still go back to Hollywood? 





May: Chelsea Clinton 


MARV ALBERT 

The punishment was apt, but why lose 
his job? You mean he's not worthy to 
describe the play of Latrell Sprewell? 





ELLEN DEGENERES 
Some year: leaves the closet, raises her 
ratings, finds a girlfriend and is hugged by 
Al Gore. Too bad the show is still weak 


MARS PATHFINDER 
Live pictures from Mars. Another amazing 
triumph for good old American nerd-how 


DA BULLS 

Neither Alan Greenspan nor an October 
shudder halted momentum. And Michael 
Jordan's team also did well 


TONY BLAIR 
The man led a Labour landslide, then helped 
humanize the royal family 


HANK HILL 
From the creator of Beavis and Butt-head 
comes a middle-class hero. What in the hell? 
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SIPA 


DAVID CAIRNS 


AP, EVERE 


CAMILLA PARKER-BOWLES 

On the verge of recapturing her true love, 
tragedy strikes. No soap opera would dare 
make a character as unlucky as she 


MIR WILLIAM WELD 
Some people can't avoid fighting with Jesse 
Helms. This guy quit a good job to provoke it 

REDUX 


Great for taking off pounds, but heart-valve 
damage is a lot to pay for cheekbones 


JAMIE TARSES 
ABC let this exec twist in the wind, but she got 
revenge—those stupid yellow ads were hers! 


AL GORE 

“No controlling legal authority.” Buddhist 
monks. Toasting Jiang. Oliver Barrett IV never 
had problems like these 


44You don’t need to be déit is accurate to say 
a rocket scientist to that if we had it to do 
stay busy here.?? all over again, we would 
DAVID WOLF, do it differently.7? 
U.S. astronaut on the TOM KOBY, 


luckless Mir 


d4éin terms of size, 
shape, direction ... 


the President is a 44Am | a savage person? 
normal man.7? My conscience is clear.)? 
ROBERT BENNETT, POL POT, 


the President's lawyer 
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Boulder, Colo., police chief, 
on the JonBenet Ramsey 
murder investigation 


former Khmer Rouge leader 





GEORGE SOROS 
Speculation has its rewards, one of which 
is saving the world for democracy. His latest 
gift: $500 million to Russia. 


MICHAEL MOORE 
Mississippi A.G. led the posse that reined in 
Joe Camel and the Marlboro Man 


SISTER WENDY 

Americans love their nuns—singing nuns, 
flying nuns, even television nuns who 
discuss sex and Botticelli 


LOUISE WOODWARD 
The tension, the turmoil, the despair, the 
reprieve. What a tale! Too bad it was real 


BILL CLINTON 5 
A year of embarrassments, but people like = 
him. And he has a new puppy! 
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August: Vision of the Future 









Take advantage of 
the new IRA laws 


Let the new T. Rowe Price IRA Analyzer™ show you how. The T. Rowe Price IRA 
Analyzer software provides you with a detailed description of the new IRA rules and their bene- 
fits in plain, straightforward language. Easy to use, this sophisticated tool helps you assess: 





¢ Which type of IRA could maximize your after-tax retirement income; 
¢ The amount you can contribute to each type of IRA; 
¢ If you should convert your existing IRA to the Roth IRA. 
Our Analyzer does it all on your PO—making your analysis more accurate and rapid. With its 


interactive displays, you'll be able to develop a customized IRA strategy—based upon your person- 
al circumstances and income level. Our software includes advanced features that: 

¢ Calculate your maximum eligible contributions to each type of IRA; 

¢ Take into account the effect of minimum required distributions at age 70'/2; 

¢ Allow partial conversions to the Roth IRA; 


e Prevent contributions to traditional IRAs beyond age 70'/:2. 


Update your retirement savings strategy. This indispensable tool is just $9.95. But it’s avail- 


able only from T. Rowe Price—the no-load mutual fund company that’s recognized for developing 
highly effective retirement planning tools. Order yours today. 


To order your IRA Analyzer for only $9.95, call 
1-800-332-6407 


Visit our Web site for free interactive IRA worksheets 
www. troweprice.com 


Software available on both CD and diskette. Available for PCs only 








Invest With Confidence® 


T:RowePrice 


To run the T. Rowe Price IRA Analyzer, you need an IBM*-compatible PC running Windows" 3.1 or above. A 486 processor or greater is recommended. You also need 4 MB free space 
and 8 MB of RAM. A VGA monitor with 256-color or better video card is require 





For more complete information about T. Rowe Price funds, including charges and expenses, call for a prospectus. Read it carefully before investing. T. Rowe Price is a registered trade- 
mark of T. Rowe Price Associates, Inc., and all other trademarks are property of their respective owners. 
T. Rowe Price Investment Services, Inc., Distributor. 
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If a tree falls on your car 
in the forest, 
does anyone hear it? 


Car hits tree. Or tree hits car. Airbags inflate. OnStar Center is alerted. Computer map 
pinpoints location. Advisor calls back, gets no answer. Advisor calls nearest emergency 
service provider. Yes, someone will hear you. 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. Even if you 
can’t call, we'll hear you. We'll hear you in other ways, too. If you're lost, we'll direct you 





lf your car is stolen, we can track it. If you're locked out, we can unlock. It’s a service called 
OnStar. It’s available on nearly 2 million new GM vehicles. And it gives you more peace of 


mind. Because it’s a jungle out there. Even when it's only a forest. Be 
Call 1-888-ONSTAR-7 or visit our website at www.onstar.com Star 








Microsoft” 
Where do you want to go today? bet 


do you want lo go today?. and Windows are registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation ; 

























you can roll through 
finger. Use the rubb 


documents and Web pages 


operating system. Whether you're in O 
IntelliMouse compatible program, you'll 
how fast you can work. So while we can’t gi ee 
get Friday off, we can promise you a better way to work. - 


And now, the IntelliMouse wheel is available on an 
ergonomically-designed trackball. 





Microsoft 


IntelliMouse 


Microsoft 


IntelliMouse 


TrackBall 
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irradiation moving 
of beef oration 

at sister 

Diana's 


in the U.S. rhecensts 


OBSCURITY 


Prospect of mad- 

cow disease 
McDonald's 
BAD sales down 


INFAMY 


Ex-mistress supports ex-wife's bid for divorce 
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confirmed 
Secretary 
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NEW P| Senator William 
memoir a best seller 


Roth of Delaware 
chairs hearings 
exposing 

IRS abuse 
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NEW NEWS 
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THE YEAR IN FERTILITY AND AGING 70S TV STARS THE YEAR IN SHORT-LIVED IDEAS 
NEWS 63-year-old woman ~ | Boxer Jerry Springer 
reports birth Septuplets born Riddick becomes news 
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-_ 77-year-old Tony arines 
a sheep Randall announces Y 10 
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| Suzanne pregnant—again 
| Somers’ diet Danza 
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: ééLet me tell you é4l love kids.? 
about our profession. LOUISE WOODWARD, 
We are the meanest, British au pair 
ee bunch déHe brought home the 
P of jea re petty PSE bacon, but | shopped for 
5 people who ever “ge it, cooked it and cleaned 
i! You think | wouldn’t 
z Ii my mother for ee 
1 My ce LORNA WENDT, 
8 ats wife who won a 
z SEYMOUR HERSH, $20 million divorce 
6 author, The Dark Side settlement from her 
September: Prophet and Pontiff of Camelot executive husband 
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Call it unassuming, 
but no other car is more 


deserving of your attention. 


PARE AVENUE BUICK @® 













You may not know 


> 


nearly 90 Nobel Prize 





winners Nave written for us. 


But you Know our name. 


ENC YCLOPADIA BRITANNICA’ 


Perhaps you didn’t know the author was George Bernard countries to build customized 


Shaw. Or Marie Curie. Or Albert Einstein. But when youturn charts and reports. Compass 


to an entry in Encyclopedia Britannica, you could be reading lets you take a virtual world tour 


an article written by a legend. In fact, nearly 90 Nobel Prize with interactive maps. But that’s not all 
winners have shared their knowledge with Britannica The other new wavy we bring you knowledge is with 
Now this expertise comes to you in two new ways Britannica Online® our premier Web-based resource affering 


First, with Britannica® CD 98 Multimedia Edition, our continuously updated information and links to thousands of 
two-disc CD-ROM that contains the entire text of our Web sites selected by Britannica’s editors 


32-volume print set, and more. Britannica CD 98 is so easy So when you're looking for authoritative information, 


to use, all you have to do is type in a questior and <4 turn to Encyc lop edia Britannica. We have 
its powerful search engine transports you to the ; BRITANNICA more articles by award-winning authors than 
inswers. Multimedia features like Analyst let you ; any other encyclopedia. And that’s an attribute 
cross-reference national data from hundreds of j 2 we highly prize 

As Knowledge Grows So Do We: 


1 800 747 4115 /Wwww.eb.com 
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SENTENCED. GUEORGUI MAKHARADZE, 
36, Georgian diplomat who killed a Mary- 
land teen while driving drunk; to seven 
to 21 years in prison; in Washington. 


SENTENCED. VINCENT (“The 
Chin”) GIGANTE, 69, Mob 
boss whose famously odd 
behavior (namely, roaming 
the streets in a bathrobe) 
was judged a ruse; to 12 
years in prison, for murder-conspiracy 
and racketeering; in New York City. 
Gigante was also fined $1.25 million. 





DIED. NICOLETTE LARSON, 45, pop song- 
stress who put the country in Neil 
Young’s California rock, taking his Lot- 
ta Love to the Top 10 in the 1970s; of 
cerebral edema; in Los Angeles. 


DIED. STUBBY KAYE, 79, rotund and ri- 
otous singer; in Rancho Mirage, Calif. 
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Once billed as the “extra padded attrac- 
tion,” Kaye put every pound to show- 
stopping effect as he rocked the boat- 
and Broadway—in the original Guys and 
Dolls. He played Nicely-Nicely Johnson 
onscreen too, as well as a banjo-playing 
minstrel in the frontier spoof Cat Ballou. 


DIED. LILLIAN DISNEY, 95, 
Walt Disney’s benevolent 
widow, who helped found 
the California Institute of 
the Arts; in Los Angeles. 
Disney coined the monik- 
er Mickey Mouse, wisely persuading her 
husband to give up his choice: Mortimer. 


DIED. EDDIE CHAPMAN, 83, British crook 
turned World War II double agent; in 
London. Serving time on the Channel 
Islands for his sticky fingers, Chapman 
was sprung by German occupiers who 
sent him to blow up an English factory. 
He faked the demolition 
with the aid of a master il- 
lusionist and returned to Ger- 
many a hero—code-named 
“Zig Zag” by his new friends, 
British intelligence. 


DIED. RALPH FASANELLA, 83, 
self-taught painter; in Yon- 
kers, N.Y. A machinist who 
took up the brush to help his 
arthritis, Fasanella was “dis- 
covered” in 1972. His favor- 
ite subjects: the Big Apple 
and its human gridlock. 
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November: The Confluence of Celebrity 


SENATOR JOHN BREAUX, 
discussing the President's 
recent interests 





14 billion: Estimated 


number of hits on 
www.ClubLove.com, an 
adult entertainment Web- 
site, in 1997 


91 million: Estimated number of 


hits on www. Whitehouse.gov in 1997 





18: Reported number 
of people in the U.S. bit- 
ten by sharks in 1997 


3: Reported number of people in the 
U.S. bitten by celebrities in 1997 


684: Number of minutes the three 
network evening news shows devoted 
to the Oklahoma City bombing trials 
(since Jan. 1) 


ae 

344: Number of minutes the three 
network evening news shows devoted 
to the death of Princess Diana (since 


Aug. 31) 
mated production costs 


ADMIT 
ONE 
for the movies on UPI’s 


z e . 
= list of the 10 best of 1997 


$571 million: Estimated produc- 


tion costs for the movies on UPI’s list of 
| 8 the 10 worst of the year 


$216 million: esti. 


it Group. the White House; int’) Shark 
Pt; Box Office: Daily Vanety: Entertan 
AT Picture: 








44l find death a nuisance ... 

I'm terribly curious. I'd like to 
live forever.?? : 
SIR ISAIAH BERLIN, z 
British philosopher who died in November 2 
3 
it’s golf, golf, golf—interspersed 2 
with politics.77 -# 





November: Saddam Hussein 


By Leslie Dickstein, Tam Gray, Nadya Labi, Jamie Malanowski, Michele Orecklin, Alain Sanders and Joel Stein 
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FUNDSNET WORK. 


TO A MUTUAL FUND 


INVESTOR, IT’S 
COMMAND 


CENTRAL. 


TDD Service: 1-800-544-0118 for the deaf and hearing-impaired 9 a.m. - 9 p.m. ET 


For more complete information on any fund available through FundsNetwork, including charges and expenses, call for a free prospectus Please read it carefully before you invest or send money 
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FIDELITY FUNDSNETWORK: FUNDS FROM OVER 300 COMPANIES, INCLUDING FIDELITY 


iM. 


CHOOSE FROM 
MORE THAN 


Now you can control all your mutual 
fund investing, in one convenient account. 

With FundsNetwork, control means 
choices. You have access to over 800 four- 


and five-star funds.' And only with 
INCLUDING: 

Babson FundsNetwork can you get Fidelity funds 
Baron 
Berger without paying a transaction fee? This 
Cohen & Steers 


Dreyfus combination of choice and value is why 
Founders ‘ + 9-15 
SmartMoney magazine rated Fidelity 
Gabelli 
Heartland 


INVESCO 





“#1 mutual fund provider.”’ 


Janus Control also means convenience. With FundsNetwork, you can access your 


Lexington 


ace, y , > } > y , 
account by phone or online 24 hours a day. Contact us for FundScreens, 


a list of highly rated funds, 
and take control now. 


Montgomery 
Neuberger & Berman 
Oakmark 
PBHG 


And for online investors, there's Fund 


Evaluator,” the new research tool that lets you 
Robertson Stephens 


Stel Roe analyze funds according to your own needs. 


Strong : ; 
To get started, visit our Web site or call 





Warburg Pincus 


AND MANY : 
oe today. Soon, you'll experience what every 


www. fidelity.com 


1-800-544-3025 


investor wants, complete control. 


Fidelity é” Investments ° 
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‘amo of a new economy... 
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... driven by 
the passion of 


Intels | 


By WALTER ISAACSON 


IFTY YEARS AGO THIS WEEK—SHORTLY AFTER 
lunch on Dec. 23, 1947—the Digital Revolu- 
tion was born. It happened on a drizzly Tues- 
day in New Jersey, when two Bell Labs scien- 
tists demonstrated a tiny contraption they had 
concocted from some strips of gold foil, a chip 
of semiconducting material and a bent paper Z 
clip. As their colleagues watched with a mix of 

wonder and envy, they showed how their giz- 
mo, which was dubbed a transistor, could take 
an electric current, amplify it and switch it on and off. 

That Digital Revolution is now transforming the end of this 
century the way the Industrial Revolution transformed the end of 
the last one. Today, millions of transistors, each costing far less 
than a staple, can be etched on wafers of silicon. On these mi- 
crochips, all the world’s information and entertainment can be 
stored in digital form, processed and zapped to every nook of a 
networked planet. And in 1997, as the U.S. completed nearly sev- 
en years of growth, the microchip has become the dynamo of a 
new economy marked by low unemployment, negligible inflation 
and a rationally exuberant stock market. 

This has been a year of big stories. The death of Princess Diana 
tapped a wellspring of modern emotions and highlighted a 
change in the way we define news. The cloning of an adult sheep 
raised the specter of science outpacing our moral processing 
power and had a historic significance that will ripple through the 
next century. But the story that had the most impact on 1997 was 
the one that had the most impact throughout this decade: the 
growth of a new economy, global in scope but brought home in 
the glad tidings of personal portfolios, that has been propelled by 
the power of the microchip. 

And so TIME chooses as its 1997 Man of the Year Andrew 
Steven Grove, chairman and CEo of Intel, the person most re- 
sponsible for the amazing growth in the power and innovative po- 
tential of microchips. His character traits are emblematic of this 
amazing century: a paranoia bred from his having been a refugee 
from the Nazis and then the Communists; an entrepreneurial op- 
timism instilled as an immigrant to a land brimming with freedom 
and opportunity; and a sharpness tinged with arrogance that comes 
from being a brilliant mind on the front line of a revolution. 
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Like his fellow wealth builders of the digital age, Grove’s 
mission is his product, and he shuns the philosophical mantle 
and higher callings often adopted by titans of an earlier era. 
Ask him to ruminate on issues like the role of technology in 
our society, and his pixie face contorts into a frozen smile with 
impatient eyes. “Technology happens,” he clips. “It’s not 
good, it’s not bad. Is steel good or bad?” The steel in his own 
character comes through at such moments. He has a coura- 
geous passion alloyed with an engineer’s analytic coldness, 
whether it be in battling his prostate cancer or in guiding In- 
tel’s death-defying climb to dominate the market for the 
world’s most important product. 

These traits have allowed Grove to push with paranoiac ob- 
session the bounds of innova- 
tion and to build Intel, which 
makes nearly 90% of the planet’s 
PC microprocessors, into a com- 
pany worth $115 billion (more 
than IBM), with $5.1 billion in 
annual profits (seventh most 
profitable in the world) and an 
annual return to investors of 44% 
during the past 10 years. Other 
great entrepreneurs, most no- 
tably the visionary wizard Bill 
Gates, have become richer and 
better known by creating the 
software that makes use of the 
microchip. But more than any 
other person, Andy Grove has 
made real the defining law of the 
digital age: the prediction by his 
friend and Intel co-founder Gor- 
don Moore that microchips would 
double in power and halve in 
price every 18 months or so. And 
to that law Grove has added his 
own: we will continually find 
new things for microchips to do 
that were scarcely imaginable a 
year or two earlier. 

The result is one of the great 
statistical zingers of our age: 
every month, 4 quadrillion tran- 
sistors are produced, more than 
half a million for every human 
on the planet. Intel’s space-suit- 
ed workers etch more than 7 
million, in lines one four-hun- 
dredth the thickness of a human 
hair, on each of its thumbnail-size Pentium II chips, which sell 
for about $500 and can make 588 million calculations a second. 

The dawn of a new millennium—which is the grandest 
measure we have of human time—permits us to think big about 
history. We can pause to notice what Grove calls, somewhat in- 
elegantly, “strategic inflection points,” those moments when 
new circumstances alter the way the world works, as if the cur- 
rent of history goes through a transistor and our oscilloscopes 
blip. It can happen because of an invention (Gutenberg’s print- 
ing press in the 15th century), or an idea (individual liberty in 
the 18th century), or a technology (electricity in the 19th cen- 
tury) or a process (the assembly line early in this century). 

The microchip has become—like the steam engine, elec- 
tricity and the assembly line—an advance that propels a new 
economy. Its impact on growth and productivity numbers is 
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still a matter of dispute, but not its impact on the way we work 
and live. This new economy has several features: 
> It’s global. Money now respects no borders. With clicks of a 
keyboard, investors trade $1.5 trillion worth of foreign curren- 
cies and $15 trillion in stocks worldwide each day, putting er- 
rant or unlucky nations at the mercy of merciless speculators. 
> It’s networked. Handbags from Italy and designer shoes from 
Hong Kong are available to Web surfers throughout cyberspace; 
clerical work or software programming can be outsourced from 
anywhere to workers in Omaha or Bangalore; and the illness 
of a child in Bali can be diagnosed by a doctor in Bangor. 
> It’s based on information. In today’s knowledge-based econ- 
omy, intellectual capital drives the value of products. In addition, 
from 1990 to 1996 the number of 
people making goods fell 1%, 
while the number employed in 
providing services grew 15%. 
> It decentralizes power. As the 
transistor was being invented, 
George Orwell, in his book 1984, 
was making one of the worst pre- 
dictions in a century filled with 
them: that technology would be 
a centralizing, totalitarian influ- 
ence. Instead, technology be- 
came a force for democracy and 
individual empowerment. The 
Internet allows anyone to be a 
publisher or pundit, E-mail sub- 
verts rigid hierarchies, and the 
tumult of digital innovation re- 
wards wildcats who risk battle 
with monolithic phone compa- 
nies. The symbol of the atomic 
age, which tended to centralize 
power, was a nucleus with elec- 
trons held in tight orbit; the sym- 
bol of the digital age is the Web, 
with countless centers of power 
all equally networked. 
a > It rewards openness. Informa- 
tion can no longer be easily con- 
trolled nor ideas repressed nor 
societies kept closed. A networked 
world facilitates free minds, free 
markets and free trade. 
> It’s specialized. The old econ- 
omy was geared to mass produc- 
tion, mass marketing and mass 
media: cookie-cutter products 
spewed from assembly lines in central factories; entertainment 
and ideas were broadcast from big studios and publishers. Now 
products can be individualized. Need steel that’s tailored for 
your needs? Some high-tech mini-mill will provide it. Prefer 
opinions different from those on this page? A thousand Webzines 
and personalized news products are waiting to connect with you. 

No one believes the microchip has repealed the business 
cycle or deleted the threat of inflation. But it has, at the very 
least, ended the sway of decline theorists and the “limits to 
growth” crowd, ranging from the Club of Rome Cassandras to 
more recent doomsayers convinced that America’s influence 
was destined to wane. 

The U.S. now enjoys what in many respects is the healthiest 
economy in its history, and probably that of any nation ever. 
More than 400,000 new jobs were created last month, bringing 
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unemployment down to 4.6%, the lowest level in almost 25 
years. Labor-force participation has also improved: the propor- 
tion of working-age people with jobs is the highest ever record- 
ed. Wage stagnation seems to be ending: earnings have risen 
more than 4% in the past 12 months, which is the greatest gain 
in 20 years when adjusted for inflation. The Dow is at 7756, more 
than doubling in three years, and corporate profits are at their 
highest level ever. Yet inflation is a negligible 2%, and even the 
dour Fed Chairman Alan Greenspan seems confident enough in 
the new economy to keep interest rates low. 

Driving all this is the microchip. The high-tech industry, 
which accounted for less than 10% of America’s growth in 
1990, accounts for 30% today. Every week a Silicon Valley 
company goes public. It’s an industry that pays good wages 
and makes both skilled and unskilled workers more efficient. 
Its products cost less each year and help reduce the prices in 
other industries. That, along with the global competition that 
computers and networks facilitate, helps keep inflation down. 

Economists point out that the Digital Revolution has not 
yet been reflected in productivity statistics. The annual growth 
of nonfarm productivity during the 1980s and 1990s has aver- 
aged about 1%, in contrast to al- 
most 3% in the 1960s. But that 
may be changing. During the 
past year, productivity grew 
about 2.5%. And in the most re- 
cent quarter the rate was more 
than 4%. 

In addition, the traditional 
statistics are increasingly likely to 
understate growth and produc- 
tivity. The outputs of the old econ- 
omy were simpler to measure: 
steel and cars and widgets are eas- 
ily totted up. But the new econ- 
omy defies compartmentalized 
measurement. Corporate soft- 
ware purchases, for instance, 
are not counted as economic in- 
vestment. What is the value of cell 
phones that keep getting cheaper, 
or of E-mail? By traditional mea- 
sures banking is contracting, yet 
there has been explosive growth 
in automated banking and credit- 
card transactions; the same for 
the way health care is delivered. 

Even the cautious 
Greenspan has become a wary 
believer in the new economy. “I 
have in mind,” he told Congress earlier this year when not 
raising interest rates, “the increasingly successful and perva- 
sive application of recent technological advances, especially in 
telecommunications and computers, to enhance efficiencies 
in the production process.” Translation: Inventories can now 
be managed more efficiently, and production capacity can 
more quickly respond to changes in demand. A fanatic for 
data, Greenspan has soaked up the evidence of surging corpo- 
rate investment in technology and says managers presumably 

zare doing so because they believe it will enhance productivity 
zand profits. “The anecdotal evidence is ample,” he says. 

= Anecdotal? Economists are supposed to eschew that. Yet the 
most powerful evidence of the way the Digital Revolution has 
zcreated a new economy comes from the testimony of those em- 
8bracing it. A manager at a service company in Kansas talks about 
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not having to raise prices because he’s reaping increased profits 
through technology. An executive of an engine company in Ohio 
tells of resolving an issue with colleagues on three continents in 
a one-day flurry of E-mail, a task that once would have taken 
weeks of memos and missed phone calls. At a Chrysler plant in 
Missouri, a shop steward describes labor-saving technology that 
his union members embraced because they see how their fac- 
tory, which had been shut down in the late 80s, is now expand- 
ing. And the greatest collection of anecdotal insight, the stock 
market, has spent the year betting on ever increasing profits. 

Of course the microchip, like every new technology, brings 
viruses. Increased reliance on technology has led to the threat of 
growing inequality and a two-tier society. Workers and students 
not properly trained will be left behind, opening the way for the 
social disruptions that accompanied the shift to the industrial 
age. At a time when they are most needed, schools have been al- 
lowed to deteriorate, and worker-training programs have fallen 
prey to budget austerity. For all the spending on computers and 
software ($800 billion in the U.S. during the past five years), the 
most obvious investment has not been made: ensuring that every 
schoolchild has a personal computer. Grove himself says this 
would be the most effective way 
to reboot education in America, 
yet he and others in the industry 
have been timid in enlisting in 
such a crusade. 

In addition, though wage 
stagnation seems to be easing, 
workers’ insecurity remains high. 
The layoffs that have accompa- 
nied technological change have 
been burned into their minds 
like code on a ROM chip, The 
weakening of labor bargaining 
power, inherent in a global econ- 
omy where jobs and investment 
can be shifted freely, has led to 
what William Greider in the Na- 
tion calls a “widening gap be- 
tween an expanding production 
base worldwide and an inability 
of consumers to buy all the new 
output.” 

There are also more personal 
concerns. Computer networks 
allow information to be accessed, 
accumulated and correlated in 
ways that threaten privacy as 
never before. Unseen eyes (of 
your boss, your neighbor, thou- 
sands of marketers) can track what you buy, the things you read 
and write, where you travel and whom you call. Your kids can 
download pornographic pictures and chat with strangers. 

But these challenges can be surmounted. Technology can 
even provide the tools to do so, if people supply the will. As 
Andy Grove says, technology is not inherently good or evil. It 
is only a tool for reflecting our values. 

If the Digital Revolution is accompanied by ways to ensure 
that everyone has the chance to participate, then it could spark 
an unprecedented millennial boom, global in scope but em- 
powering to each individual, marked not only by economic 
growth but also by a spread of knowledge and freedom and true 
community. That’s a daunting task. But it shouldn’t be much 
harder than figuring out how to etch more than 7 million tran- 
sistors on a sliver of silicon. 5 
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DECEMBER 1956. 
The Red Army had been streaming 
into the city for a month, brutaliz- 
ing Hungary’s October revolution. 
The foggy nights, filled all fall with 
the sounds of ecstatic students, 
were now split with the jostle of 
machinery—10 divisions of Soviet 
tanks—and the uneven light of 
AY Co) Coleen meee cei mestwennaementuelireds 
the rain. Fear blossomed in the 
dampness. The Premier vanished. 
The boy-lean, strikingly hand- 
some-hoped the tumult would pass. 
During the day he buried himself 
in schoolwork. Nights he passed at 
home. But over his books, across 
his strong Hungarian coffee, he heard 
rumors: the Russians were round- 
ing up students. Children were dis- 
appearing. Trains were leaving for 
the frontier. 
is Com (oyavexere COM ican le) xem Cn eR CO) a (ee 
|S Com nvevomrrl iverson invcre MCntvelircdnmante 


horror of the Nazis, outsmarting 
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the SS, avoiding Budapest’s brownshirts. 
One day his mother had bundled him into 
the house of a “courageous acquaintance,” 
where they sweated out the pogroms of 
1944. He saw his father return from the la- 
bor camps on the Eastern front, a proud, 
garrulous man shriveled by typhoid fever 
and chilled by pneumonia. Boys at school 
mocked him: before the war as a Jew, after 
the war because his father was a business- 
man (a dairyman, but that was enough). In 
his government file the boy was already an 
“enemy of the classes.” He wasn’t going to 
wait for the Soviets. 

So he ran. With his best school friend he 
hopped a train westward, as close to the 
Austrian border as they dared. Twenty 
miles out they were tipped about police 
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LEFT Grove, the budding student. 


At age 4, shortly after this photo was 


taken, he nearly died from scarlet 
fever, which left him hard of hearing 


BELOW Grove at 19 with his father, 
a dairyman, and his mother. He left 
them when he fled Hungary but 
brought them to the U.S. in 1965 


RIGHT Grove as a graduate student 
next to the oil tunnel he used for 
Ph.D. research at U.C., Berkeley 


FAR RIGHT Grove married Eva in 
1958; the New York Times 
trumpeted Grove’s CCNY graduation 


checkpoints ahead. The news was grim: the 
Russians were storming through the coun- 
tryside, arresting everyone they could. The 
two would have to race the Red Army to the 
border 
them, they gathered the last of their money, 
the last of their courage, and bought direc- 
tions from a hunchbacked smuggler who 
spoke of secret byways the Russians hadn't 
yet discovered. 

And so, hours later, he found himself 
facedown in a muddy field somewhere near 
the Austrian border—but how near? Sol- 
diers marched by, dogs barked, flares lit the 
night. Then a voice cried out, in Hungarian, 
the words paralyzing him with fear: “Who 
is there?” Even 40 years later, as he laughs 
at the memory, his eyes harden; he shifts 


And since no one would guide 
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his neck under his collar, Had the smuggler 
betrayed him? “We thought, ‘Shit, this is 
it."” The man shouted again. Now at the 
limits of his courage, the boy finally an 
swered: “Where are we?” “Austria,” came 
the reply. The relief poured cool as the rain. 
Andras Gréf, a name he would later Amer- 
icanize to Andrew Grove, stood up and 
picked his way toward the future. 


IT IS HARD TO DEFINE THE COMPO- 
nents of greatness, but surely survival is 
among their number. And Andrew Grove 
has always been, if nothing else, a survivor 
From that terrifying night (or a hundred 
equally terrifying nights spent eluding the 
Nazis), Grove, 61, has been pushed by a 
will to live as other men are fired by a taste 


for power or money. Intel, the firm that 
Grove built, has survived in one of the most 
tumultuous industries in history, emerging 
to become one of the most powerful com 
panies of our age, with a stranglehold on 
one of the transformative technologies of 
the 20th century. And though Intel's spot- 
less clean rooms, its brilliant engineers and 
its bunny-suited workers seem far re- 
moved from that Austrian hillside, few 
places better reflect the sense of urgency 
with which the firm operates. Grove has it 
boiled down to a mantra that is as fresh as 
it is chilling: “Only the paranoid survive.” 

Intel, of course, has done much more 
than survive 
1968 by Gordon Moore (one of the great 
chemists of the century) and Robert Noyce (a 





Founded in the summer of 





co-inventor of the integrated circuit), it has 
blossomed under Grove's leadership into 
the world’s pre-eminent microprocessor 
manufacturer. From a standing start in 
1981, when IBM introduced the first per- 
sonal computers, they have populated the 
planet at an astounding rate. And of the 83 
million machines sold this year, nearly 90% 
get their kick from an Intel chip. So do anti- 
lock brakes, Internet servers, cell phones 
and digital cameras. And who knows what 
products not yet invented will be powered 
by the chip 10, 20 years from now? 

Intel has ceased being just a Silicon 
Valley wonder. It has become a weather 
vane for an entire digital economy, a com- 
plete ecosystem of drive manufacturers, 
software houses and Web programmers 
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UGBE HEADING 
ENGINEERS’ CLASS| 


Student Who Left Hungary | 
in '57 to Get Degree From 
City College Today 








A Hungarian refugee 
three years ago didn’t know | 4 
S/horizontal from vertical—~in|% 
English—-will be graduated from | K 
City College today at the head! 4 
of the class of engineering stu-| 3 
dents. 1g 

Andrew S. Grove, the refugee, | ¢ 
me to the United States in| % 
1957 after the unsuccessful rev-| ¢ 
Olution in Hungary. 1% 

“I could read and speak Eng-}| q 
sh a little,” he recalled, “but|¥ 
Z couldn't follow the language] 4% 
hen it was spoken, and I was/ 
bewildered by the technical 
terms in my science courses. x 

“Words like ‘angle’ or ‘verti-} \ 
cal’ or ‘horizontal’ in a course’ 4 
on mechanics for -engineers/ 4% 
were foreign to me. I had tol? 
§o over each day's work again| 4 
at night with a dictionary ati4 
my side.” iz 

Mr. Grove, who is 23 yearsié 
old, had studied chemistry in!g 
Hungary. He took chemical en-!¥ 
gineering at City College. But % 
when he came to this country’ ¢ 
he was not sure he would ever ¥ 
continue his education because @ 
of the cost. ; 
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whose businesses depend on escalating 
PC growth. Because Grove and his firm 
control the blueprints of the PC, he is in 
the unique position of being able to tell 
customers what to do. Intel sets release 
dates for new chips, dictating the pace of 
the computer industry with the confident 
aplomb of fashion designers raising or 
lowering hemlines. It’s the sort of ironfist- 
ed market grip that rarely exists outside 
economics textbooks: one superefficient 
firm with monopoly-like returns gliding 
past competitors and, not incidentally, 
racking up huge profits. (Ten thousand 
dollars invested in Intel on the morning of 
Bill Clinton’s first Inauguration would be 
worth nearly $90,000 today.) 

It has not been easy. A history of the 
semiconductor business reads like a chap- 
ter of the Iliad: Unisem, dead of obsoles- 
cence; Advanced Memory Systems, killed 
by management; Mostek, slaughtered in a 
Japanese RAM invasion. Intel has endured 
crippling chip recessions, one Federal 
Trade Commission probe and a nasty pub- 
lic flogging over its flawed Pentium chips in 
1994. Now the prospect of cheaper com- 
puters using cheaper chips, not to mention 
the threat of economic troubles in Asia, 
looms. But no firm does more reliable (or 
profitable) work in the tiny molecular 
spaces that Intel has colonized. It is the es- 
sential firm of the digital age. 

Grove’s dogma of relentless change 
and fearless leadership echoes from IBM in 
Armonk, N.Y., to the Great Hall of the Peo- 
ple in Beijing. He is a perennial cover boy 
for the business magazines. Yet, he insists 
in his usual point-blank locution, “I haven't 
changed.” He is a protective father of two 
daughters (he has asked us not to reveal 
their names or occupations), a spirited 
teacher (his Stanford 
course is an annual sellout) and, almost in- 
cidentally, is worth more than $300 mil- 
lion. His 5-ft. 9-in. frame—honed by hour- 
long morning workouts, coiled by nervous 


business-school 


energy—seems as tightly wired as one of 


his microprocessors. 

At work he operates from the same 
kind of cubicle that everyone else at the 
company gets. (One perk: a view. Of the 
parking lot.) He keeps a support staff of 
three busy. He has developed his own spe 
cial “mail codes”—f/u for “follow up”—that 
let him zip through his In box with special 
efficiency. A faithful assistant once put to- 
gether a Grove-to-English dictionary for 
new assistants bewildered by the CEO's 
avalanche of time-saving abbreviations 

Grove is not all work: he skis, bikes 
with his wife Eva, listens to opera. He oc- 
casionally breaks out into a wild, disjoint- 
ed boogie (his kids call it groving instead of 
grooving and recall the time Eva snapped 
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her ankle on their shag carpet as the two 
danced to the sound track of Hair). The 
dance step is typical: Grove is a passion- 
ate, if disjointed man. He is a famously 
tough manager who, late at night, can still 
fill Intel’s offices with a rolling laugh. He is 
a man who lost most of his hearing when 
he was young, but who soldiered through 
the toughest science classes flawlessly by 
lip reading and compulsive study. (His 
hearing would later be restored after five 
reconstructive operations over 20 years.) 
And though Grove says he is a “whiner” 
when it comes to minor ailments, he is a 
man who coldly eyed a diagnosis of pros- 
tate cancer, researched the options and ig- 
nored his doctors’ advice to pursue his 
own, so far successful, therapy. “Ruthless 
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intellectual honesty” is the way friends de- 
scribe Grove’s strongest characteristic. 
Andy has another word for it: “Fear.” 


ANDRAS GROF WAS BORN ON SEPT. 
2, 1936, in Budapest, the son of George, the 
dairyman, and Maria, a bookkeeping clerk. 
His father, a gregarious, easygoing man 
with a strong, logical mind, left school ear- 
ly and taught himself business and ac- 
counting—everything he needed to know 
to run a small dairy service. Grove’s moth 
er, a spare, lovely woman, raised him in 
their two-room 19th century apartment. 
From an early age Grove was marked as 
the son of a capitalist and as a Jew. His par- 
ents hoped that with hard work he could 
overcome the prejudices. 








Intel was shaped by fire and 
finesse. Noyce, center in this 1975 photo, 
brought vision; Moore, astonishing 
brainpower; Grove, relentless drive 
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At age 4 he nearly died. Budapest was 
swept by a scarlet fever epidemic, and 
young Andras succumbed. He remembers 
waking up in the hospital and thinking to 
himself, “I’m dead. I'm in my grave looking 
up at the sky.” The fever left a mark: his 
eardrums were perforated like a colander, 
the result of a middle-ear infection, 

What came next is the thing his daugh- 
ters call “what Dad doesn’t talk about.” 


The rest of the world calls it World 
War II. Grove won't discuss his life 
in Budapest during the war. And 
though he travels the world, he 
hasn't returned to the city and swears 
he has “no interest in going back.” 
He recently ran into billionaire 
George Soros, who was also a Jew 
living in Budapest in 1941. Soros has 
called the years the most important 
of his life. Grove calls Soros “totally 
different from me in that respect.” 
The time, he insists, hasn’t marked 
him. But late at night, over Scotch 
and sushi—Grove is partial to eel 
the stories slip out. 

His father disappeared in 1941 
just vanished after being drafted 
into a work brigade. What had hap- 
pened? No one knew, but they did 
know that Jewish men around East- 
ern Europe were disappearing like a 
morning fog. Then in March 1944, 
the Germans occupied Budapest 
and, Grove says, “they began round- 
ing us up. Not us, actually, because 
my mother and I were in hiding, but 
Jews. Jews they were rounding up.” 
He blinks and sips at his Scotch. 

His eyes become brimful and 
wet. He speaks in his deliberate, still 
accented English: “I was eight years 
old, and I knew bad things were hap- 
pening, but I don’t remember the 
details. My mother took me away. 
She explained to me what it meant 
that I would have a different name, 
that I cannot make a mistake, that I 
had to forget my name and that | 
couldn’t, if they said “Write your 
name,’ I couldn't write it down.” He 
became Andras Malesevics. The 
Gréfs, mother and son, living on 
stolen papers, pretended to be ac- 
quaintances of a Christian family. 
“They took us in at a very serious risk 
to themselves,” he says. His wife Eva 
glances across the table, uncertain 
about this new territory Andy is wan 
dering into. “What happened to 
them?” she asks. “Did you lose con- 
tact with them?” He pauses. Shakes 
his head. “I don’t know. We didn’t 
know them that well, you know 
That's the strange thing.” Quiet set- 
tles over the table again. I ask, “But they did 
the right thing?” Grove offers a chilling dis 
play of his pragmatism. He looks at me, dry- 
eyed now: “They did the right thing be- 
cause it worked. If they had got killed over 
it, it wouldn't have been the right thing.” 

For Grove, the right thing after the war 
was to try to fulfill his parents’ dream—his 
father, somehow, had survived the Eastern 
front—of his getting into college. Science 
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was not his first passion. At 14 he joined a 
local youth newspaper and fell hard for the 
joys of journalism: writing, thinking, ex- 
ploring. “I loved it,” he recalls—until a rel- 
ative was detained without trial and Grove 
became persona non grata at the paper. 
Nearly 40 years later he wrote, “I did not 
want a profession in which a totally subjec- 
tive evaluation, easily colored by political 
considerations, could decide the merits of 
my work. I ran from writing to science.” 

In particular he ran to chemistry. His 
native curiosity made him a standout, es- 
pecially after he discovered that he had an 
intuitive sense about molecules, an ability 
to mentally manipulate the tiny structures 
faster than most people could work them 
on slide rules and paper. “He was by no 
means a nerd,” recalls Janos Lanyi, his best 
friend and the man who ran for the border 
with him. Lanyi recalls days when the two 
would row out to the center of a country 
lake, fold in their oars and study science in 
the springtime sun. “He was very outgo 
ing,” Lanyi says. “You could always hear 
him singing—in gym class, in lab.” 

This was another Grove passion: opera 
Seduced by Carmen’s “Toreador March” 
as a youngster, Grove dreamed of becom- 
ing an opera singer. He took lessons and 
sang around school. And in the weeks be- 
fore he fled Hungary, Grove and a handful 
of classmates sang the first, murderously 
lovely scene of Don Giovanni in a Bu 
dapest recital. Grove can’t remember if he 
took the part of the footman Leporello 
(who beseeches, “Potessi almeno di qua 
partir!” [1 wish I could escape!]) or the 
blackguard Don Giovanni (who bellows 
“Misiero! attendi se vuio morir!” [Wretch 
stay if you would die! }) in the performance. 
He took the Don’s advice. 

When the Soviets entered Budapest, 
Grove knew that was the time to leave. 
“There were growing rumors of people be 
ing rounded up on the street,” he recalls. “I 
said, ‘I could sit on my ass here and go out 
and you'll nev- 
er see me again. Or I can get out.’ In today’s 
terminology, one had an upside and the 
other didn’t.” Grove, not for the last time 
bet his ass on the upside. 


for a loaf of bread one day 


THE YOUNG MAN MADE HIS WAY TO 
New York City, where the apparent equal- 
ity of American life astonished him. “I 
grew up to be 20 years old, and I was al- 
ways told I was undesirable for one reason 
or another “I got to the United 
States, and I expected there would be 
some of the same because I was an immi- 
grant. And there wasn't.” From his spot in 
a cramped one-bedroom apartment in 


he says 


Brooklyn, where he was housed by an aunt 
and uncle who had left Hungary in the 
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30s, Grove devoured Eisenhower's America. 

He enrolled at City College of New 
York, a free school that had become a kind 
of immigrant Oxford. He tore through the 
place—nearly all A’s—and finished just shy 
of summa cum laude. (He totaled his car 
shortly after getting that news from a 
dean. “I got a C in Faulkner,” he explains 
today, still annoyed. “My third year speak 
ing English, and I’m reading Faulkner!”) 
But when he graduated in 1960, the New 
York Times trumpeted the success. His 
professors knew they'd hear from him 
again. “I was a little astonished by that 
kind of ambition,” says Morris Kolodney, 
now 86, a ccNny professor who was Grove’s 
freshman adviser. “There’s some advan- 
tage in being hungry.” 
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He was also in love. His wife Eva, a 
refugee herself, recalls their first meeting 
at a New Hampshire resort where they 
both worked in the summer of 1957 
a busboy, she as a waitress. Eva recalls the 
encounter (“He had a bad accent, even 
though he doesn’t think so!”) as a light- 
ning bolt: “I walked into this room, and 
there were a bunch of guys. One shook 
my hand, and it was, you know, like shak- 
ing a limp fish. But then there was this 
really good-looking guy who shook my 
hand, and I was just like, wow!” She still 
smiles at the memory, rolls her blue eyes 
and swallows a giggle. In June 1958 they 
were married. 

The two moved out to California, 
where Grove entered the Ph.D. program 


he as 
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at the University of California, Berkeley. 
Again he was a star. When he graduated, he 
had the pick of American research corpo- 
rations. Grove narrowed his choices: pres- 
tigious Bell Laboratories or Fairchild Semi- 
conductor, a start-up staffed by a handful 
of brilliant engineers. Grove, who says he 
has “excellent antennae,” listened to the 
Berkeley buzz and came back with a sense 
of the future: Fairchild. 

In the early 1960s, the computer in- 
dustry was in the midst of a benign revo- 
lution—and Fairchild was a breeding 
ground for revolutionaries. Early comput- 
ers were fast, but attempts to make them 
faster were running into a thermodynam- 
ic wall: every time you asked the comput- 
er to think harder, it got hotter, like a grad 


student sweating his orals. The heat came 
from vacuum tubes, which acted as giant 
on-off switches, holding and releasing 
electrical charges. (A central “computer” 
tallied up all the on-off signals as ones 
and zeroes, and translated the results into 
real mathematics.) But the tubes, which 
sucked up huge amounts of energy, repre- 
sented a limit on the power of these early 
computers. 

The logical solution was to replace the 
tubes: build a device that performed the 
same role—storing electrical charges—but 
that was less temperamental. The device 
was an electrical “switch” called a transistor, 
essentially a tiny electrical gate that con- 
trolled the flow of electrons that computers 
needed to do their math. Yet wrangling in- 


4 


finitesimally small electrons into place de- 
manded phenomenally pure chemical sur- 
faces. In the 1950s and ’60s this was an act 
of near alchemy, certainly beyond the capa- 
bilities of most scientists. What the world 
needed was a reliable base for these circuits. 
What would it be? 


THE ANSWER, OF COURSE, TURNED 
out to be what gave Silicon Valley its 
name. Gordon Moore (who ran Fairchild’s 
research arm and later became Grove’s 
mentor as CEO of Intel) believed you could 
store those charges with an integrated cir- 
cuit made by sandwiching metal oxide 
and silicon into an electrical circuit called 
an MOS transistor. Unlike trickier semi- 
conductors, silicon is both a wonderful 
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conductor of electrical charges and a near- 
ly bottomless sink for heat, meaning it 
doesn’t melt down as you push electrons 
under its surface at nearly light speed. Be- 
cause it is made from refined sand, silicon 
is abundant as the earth. 

And, in Mos, unstable as hell 
day you'd run a voltage through a sample 
and see one thing; the next day you could 
run the same voltage through the same 
sample and get a different reading. It was 
a nightmare. Of course, if you could fix 
that little problem, you'd be onto some- 
thing big. 

On his first day of work, Grove knew 
exactly none of this. He merely wanted to 
make a good impression, Nervous? You 
can’t imagine. Here he was, trained as a 


One 
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fluid dynamicist and going to work in ma- 
terials chemistry. (The math, everyone 
promised him, was pretty much the same.) 
Someone asked him to study the electrical 
characteristics of Mos. Grove delivered a 
sharp, comprehensive report. His bosses 
were impressed, 

Grove and two colleagues he discov- 
ered in the company cafeteria—Bruce 
Deal and Edward Snow—then set out to 
make silicon usable. After months of work, 
they discovered that most of the Mos in 
stability was traceable to an impurity 
sodium—introduced when the chips were 
cured, Like a drop of lemon juice added to 
a cup of milk, sodium soured the precious 
semiconductors. The discovery solved a 
fundamental problem in materials science 
and set the stage for the semiconductor 
revolution. Grove and his team won one of 
the industry's most prestigious awards for 
the work. At home, Eva got a hint that 
Andy might not be your ordinary Hungar 
ian busboy. It was the kind of scientific tri 
umph Grove craved—proof of the Ameri- 
can meritocracy. At Fairchild, however 
none of the suits cared. 


BY 1968, NOYCE WAS FED UP WITH 
Fairchild. The firm was blowing up: engi- 
neers were leaving, top execs didn’t un- 
derstand the semi business, and science 
was being replaced by politics. Noyce 
phoned Arthur Rock, now the éminence 
grise of Silicon Valley investing, and told 
him that he and Moore wanted to start 
their own semiconductor company. Fair- 
child, he said, was finished. Rock (who 
holds nearly $500 million of Intel stock 
today) raised the money nearly instantly 
Moore told Grove of the plan one day 
when they were at a conference in Boul 
der, Colo. The decision to join his bosses 
was made, Grove says, “almost instantly.” 
Someone suggested the name Integrated 
Electronics, which was shrunk instantly 
to Intel 

Intel did not enjoy an uninterrupted 
march to greatness. The problem wasn’t 
any lack of candlepower—Noyce, Grove 
and Moore were a dream team. The prob- 
lem was the business itself. It kept chang- 
ing. Just as Intel's leaders decided the fu 
ture was in, say, selling dynamic RAM (a 
kind of short-term computer memory) 
messages started trickling back that sales 
were tanking, customers were evaporat- 
ing and, ahem, top management had bet- 
ter pick a new strategy. It was a miserable 


4SS ACT At Stanford, Grove 
teaches survival in the digital age. It’s 
“like learning from God,” says a pupil 
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way to run a company: desperately leaping 
into lifeboats, always at the last possible 
moment. One night Grove dreamed he 
was being chased by a pack of wild dogs. 
“It was a pressure cooker,” he says. 


BUT MISERY LOVED THE COMPANY. 
The years of anguish produced rich re- 
wards made possible by some neck- 
snapping breakthroughs. The key to the 
success dated back to an insight Moore had 
in 1965. Sitting down with a piece of log pa- 
per anda ruler, he drew a simple graph. On 
the vertical axis he tracked the growing 
complexity of silicon chips, along 
the bottom he ticked off time, and 
then he plotted the points out a few 
years. The resulting line, he saw, 
showed that chip power doubled 
roughly every 24 months, even as 
costs fell by half. The rule (amended 
to 18 months) became known as 
Moore’s law. Though it frustrates 
consumers—it’s the reason that 
$2,500 PC you bought will be obso- 
lete in a year—the law has given In- 
tel a road map, allowing the compa- 
ny to shift resources ahead of 
demand rather than jumping crazi- 
ly after the fact. 

Moore is a shy, methodical 
man. He has the careful outlook of 
someone who has spent his life try- 
ing to get molecules to behave. Ear- 
ly on Moore saw something special 
in the young Hungarian and decid- 
ed to nurture it. In 1970, as the two 
were strolling through the zoo in 
Washington, D.C., Moore told 
Grove, “One day you'll run Intel.” 
For the next two decades Moore 
shaped and polished Grove’s think- 
ing about everything from plastic 
packaging to Japanese trade. “He 
was,” says Grove, “a father figure.” 
In 1979 Grove became president, 
and when Moore stepped down as 
CEO of Intel in 1987, Grove stepped 
up. (At 68, Moore still works three 
days a week but probably not for the 
money: he holds close to $7 billion 
worth of Intel stock.) 

For all the fear it inspires in competi- 
tors, Intel looks harmless enough. The 
firm’s Santa Clara headquarters is an off- 
blue Dilbert maze, a land of cubicles, cof- 
fee cups and security badges. Bob Noyce, 
who died in 1990, smiles reassuringly from 
a 5-ft.-high black-and-white photo in the 
lobby. Inside, Grove and Moore work 
from §8-ft.-by-9-ft. cubicles accessible to 
anyone bold enough to wander by for a 
chat. There are no special privileges. If 
Grove rolls in late, he has to prowl Intel’s 
jammed lot looking for a space just like any 





shavetail engineer. Craig Barrett, 58, In- 
tel’s president, sometimes shows up in 
lizard cowboy boots, often en route to his 
ranch in Montana from Japan or Malaysia. 
They are known universally as Andy and 
Craig. The just-folks culture did not origi- 
nate at Intel—credit Bill Hewlett and 
David Packard—but Intel perfected the in- 
dustrial-size version. Last winter the com- 
pany announced that all its employees 
would begin to receive lucrative stock op- 
tions. Already Intel has produced thou- 
sands of millionaires. 

Do not confuse casual with unchal- 





BINARY RELATIONSHIP Grove and wife Eva, 
married 39 years, still ski and bike together. They 
met while he was working as a busboy at a resort 


lenging. Grove sets the tone, and it is al- 
ways demanding. The people (mostly 
men) who work for him have inherited 
(and enforce) an engineer’s creed that 
brings a bloodless “just fix it” intensity to 
everything from human relations to fab- 
rication. “When I was at Intel, one of the 
most important values was discipline,” 
says venture capitalist John Doerr, who 
worked for the firm for six years in the 
1970s. “Andy Grove had no tolerance for 
people who were late or meetings that ran 
on without a purpose. It wasn’t that he was 
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a hard ass; it’s just the nature of their busi- 
ness. There’s no room for error.” 

For years Grove enforced that narrow 
margin with a quick, violent temper—the 
polar opposite of his mentor, Moore. New 
employees at Intel suspected it was a 
management trick: Andy getting mad to 
get results. What they discovered was that 
the anger was real. Grove had an internal 
code of excellence, and when someone 
didn’t live up to it, he hammered him. In 
1984 FoRTUNE named him one of Ameri- 
ca’s toughest bosses. Sometimes even he 
recognized that he had gone too far. “Af- 
ter I cooled down, I apologized,” he 
wrote of one ’80s encounter that 
had him bellowing at a manager. 
“But by then it was too late. A loyal, 
experienced and valuable manager 
had been so hurt that no apology 
could get through to him.” 

But the merits of that no-b.s. 
culture became clear as the world 
around Intel began to crack. Start- 
ing in 1976, the firm sailed into one 
iceberg after another: weak de- 
mand for memory chips, factory 
problems, ruthless Japanese “dump- 
ing.” In 1981, when Intel steamed 
into yet another exhausting chip 
slowdown, Grove decided that in- 
stead of laying off employees he'd 
order Intel’s staff to work 25% hard- 
er—two hours a day, every day, for 
free. The “125% solution” turned 
Santa Clara into a sweatshop (a few 
particularly dyspeptic engineers 
took to wearing sweatbands to 
highlight the point), but Grove’s 
message was clear: Intel would do 
whatever it took. 

The biggest iceberg came in 
1994, when Intel released millions of 
flawed Pentium chips. The problem 
was small, an internal routing glitch 
that caused a mathematical error. 
Intel took solace from_the fact that 
this occurred so infrequently that 
most users could leave their PCs 
on for years without running into 
a problem. Intel’s hyper-rational, 
Grove-trained engineers told con- 

callers not to worry unless they 
were planning to sweat some advanced as- 
trophysics problems that weekend. The 
callers hung up and dialed CNN. And the 
New York Times. And the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Grove, who was on a Christmas ski trip 
at the time, was floored. “He had really 
punched himself in the face,” says one of 
his daughters, who watched him grimly 
ride the lifts for three days. “We were all 
like, ‘This too shall pass,’ but he just went 
inside himself.” 

After a weekend conferring with his top 
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advisers, Grove decided to switch courses, 
and on Monday, with typical Intel discipline, 
he turned the company around. By the mid 
dle of the next week, Intel had agreed to 
spend $475 million to replace Pentiums. The 
company even offered in-home service. It 
was, says Grove, “a difficult education.” It 
also turned, perhaps, into a bonanza. Intel’s 
name became better known than ever. And 
once the firm agreed to replace any chips, 
customers began to appreciate its commit- 
ment to getting things right. 

The real message was simpler: con- 
fronted with another disaster, Intel had 
survived. Again. It was as if Grove’s per- 
sonality and the characteristics that had 
served him best over the years—courage 
in the face of fear, passion in the face of 
discomfort—had been transmitted like 
tiny electrons into the substrate of Intel’s 
tens of thousands of employees. Grove 
had saved the chip. Next it was time to 
save himself. 


“ANDY, YOU HAVE A TUMOR.” HE 
felt a warm unease. Grove is a steely man, 
but these weren't words he had expected 
to hear at 58. Grove discov 





the library. “I read until I found that when | 
picked up an article, I had read it,” he re- 
calls. “I hadn’t done that much research 
since I got my Ph.D.” In the mornings Eva 
would drive to Stanford and copy the latest 
journals. At night Grove would paw the 
trove, looking for something new. 

A doctor suggested surgery. Grove 
continued reading. “If this wasn’t your life 
here,” his wife said to him one morning as 
he pored over charts, “I'd say you were 
having fun.” Well, Grove was kind of hav- 
ing fun—his scientific mind was engaged 
by the prostate-cancer research. A second 
doctor offered another opinion: radiation- 
seed therapy. Grove kept reading. “You 
know,” says Eva, “I was surprised by how 
he reacted to the disease. Normally he’s a 
baby. Anytime someone has a headache, 
he’s saying, ‘Oh, it’s cancer.’ But this time it 
really was cancer. He was tough.” A third 
doctor, a third opinion: the best solution is 
to watch and wait. Grove listened to them 
all and then picked the course he’s chosen 
for years. “I bet on my own charts.” 

Grove bet his life on a “smart bomb” of 
high-dose radiation, a new procedure that 
he felt offered the best 


ered in late 1994 that he had IV ' Grove chances. It seems to have put 
atumor growing ontheside guards his leisure the cancer away for now. 
of his prostate gland. It nme. ereais— Grove won't say he’s recov- 
wasn't immediately _ life " ered,” just that levels of the 
threatening, but the doc- pulp thrillers are a telltale prostate-specific anti- 
tors couldn’t seem to agree favorite—and hits the gen (PSA) in his blood have 
on a course of action. slopes when he can sunk. 


Grove, the scientist, pur- 
sued one on his own. He hit 


The cancer, he insists, 
hasn’t changed him. But it 





has changed his life. Eating with Grove 
most days is like a trip to a vegan com- 
mune—tofu, veggies, five servings of fruit a 
day, a palmful of antioxidant pills. He con- 
tinues to dig through prostate-cancer re- 
search and sits on the board of CapCure, 
Michael Milken’s prostate-cancer founda- 
tion. Last spring Grove uncovered a yet-to- 
be published study showing a link between 
calcium intake and the spread of prostate 
cancer to the rest of the body. He rushed to 
the CapCure doctors and persuaded them to 
reduce a longstanding recommendation to 
take calcium supplements. Who could ar- 
gue with a man who was betting his life? 

He has psa tests every four months 
now. “It’s an unusual thing. Most cancers 
don’t have scorecards,” he says. “But here 
you go and give blood, and a day later, they 
tell you the rest of your life basically.” Andy 
Grove, face to face with death three times 
a year. Surely he must love this. “I worry 
about it the last month of the four. It’s not 
logical, but it’s very observable and real. 
When I enter the month of the test, my 
stress notches up. And then as I get closer, 
I get more nervous. And then when they 
draw the blood, it’s unimaginable—a new 
level of anxiety starts, and it continues un- 
til 1 get my results back.” The tests, so far, 
have yielded only one surprise: Andy 
Grove isn’t bloodless after all. 

His children could have told you that 
years ago. Grove has always been fully 
flushed with fatherhood. “He was a won- 
derful father,” recalls his older daughter. 
Says his younger: “Being Andy Grove’s 
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child isn’t for the faint of heart. But if you can 
roll with it, it’s great.” Case in point: Grove 
always worked to include the kids in his 
business travel. But he made the girls write 
reports on the countries they were visiting: 
Italy, Spain, England. A nickel a page. 
‘That's how we'd get our spending money,” 
recalls a daughter. “Luckily, my grandpar- 
ents would kick in a little more.” Grove’s 
parents moved to the U.S. in 1965. His father 
died in 1987; his mother lives in California. 
His marriage to Eva—the daughters 
call her “Eva the Saint”—has been the es- 
sential constant in Grove’s life. He is clear- 
ly still nuts about her. There is a world- 
worn gentleness in their touch. She takes 
care of him: lays out his breakfast, orders 
the small details of his life, helps him find 
whatever he needs. Grove’s big eyes— 
which in meetings can penetrate the skull 
of an unprepared executive at 50 ft.—are at 
their softest when he rests them on Eva. 


THE TWO OF THEM ARE STILL TRY- 
ing to figure out what to do with all their 
money. The wealth is a surprise. Eva re- 


calls the day when Grove got options in 
1968: “I had higher hopes for Intel than 
he did. When he got his first options, I 
thought, ‘Hmm. If that gets to be $100, 
then ...’ And he said, ‘Ach! It’s never go- 
ing to be $100.” Try $10,000. The Groves 
today are worth north of $300 million. 

He could almost not care less. Grove 
doesn’t spend his money on planes, giant 
homes or fast cars. He lives on a relatively 
modest scale. He and Eva plan to leave 
their daughters “comfortable,” but the bulk 
of his fortune will go to charity. The Groves 
have endowed 10 chemistry scholarships at 
CcNny, made contributions to prostate-can- 
cer funds and supported the International 
Rescue Committee, which brought Grove 
from Vienna to America. (He still remem- 
bers the day the 1nc representative in Man- 
hattan sent him out on Fifth Avenue with a 
blank check to buy the best hearing aid he 
could find.) 

Mostly, though, he continues to fret 
about Intel's future. The firm faces dozens 
of challenges—from cheap PCs to antitrust 
investigations—and Grove is engaged in 





the meta-movements of the technology 
world more deeply than ever. Says David 
Wu, an analyst at ABN AMRO Chicago: “I 
used to have a lot of problems with Intel, 
but every time I asked them a question, 
they had already thought about it.” 

Grove polishes Intel strategy twice a 
year with a half-day “state of the industry” 
report to Intel's directors and top execu- 
tives. After the presentation, the CEO sub- 
mits to an intellectual firing squad led by 
the likes of Rock and Moore. Grove’s per- 
formances, say those who have seen them, 
are a mixture of showmanship and brain- 
power, as if Albert Einstein were guest host 
of the Tonight Show. “Andy thinks faster 
than most people, certainly than me,” says 
Rock, who has made billions betting on 
firms such as Intel and Apple. “I would 
hate to compete with Intel.” 

So do Intel’s competitors. If Grove is 
tough on people inside Intel, he is brutal 
with competition. Intel's current victims 
are Advanced Micro Devices and Nation- 
al Semiconductor, but no single firm pos- 
es much of a threat. Intel, says AMD CEO 





Another Silicon Valley Recession? 


By DANIEL KADLEC 


F ANDY GROVE IS SO SMART AND TECHNOLOGY COM- 

panies so hot, why are Intel and just about every other 

tech stock falling off a cliff? Wasn't it only four months 

ago that our Man of the Year’s company proudly sport- 
ed a $100 stock? Now it’s at about $70. Click on that, new- 
era geeks. The stock market may be chaotic 
and irrational from day to day, but over longer 
periods it’s a pretty fair measuring stick for 
what’s coming. The message here is that no 
boom lasts forever, and the one that Grove 
and tech-dom have been riding this decade is 
ripe for some kind of interruption. 

That's not to say the pace of technological 
change is slowing. In fact, you haven't seen 
anything yet. Companies like Intel, Microsoft, 
Compaq, Cisco Systems and Oracle have plen- 
ty more cyber stuff on their drawing boards. 
What's in question is how much of it they will 
sell, how soon and at what price. One obvious 
problem is Asia. Tech companies were doing a 
lot of business there before the region’s economies imploded. 
Intel, for example, has been getting 28% of its annual revenue 
there and will surely feel a sting from the slowdown. 

White-hot competition is another part of the equation, 
and it’s a jarring reality pretty much across the tech board. 
Success breeds imitators. Imitators flood the market with 
goods. Prices (and profits) come down. Again, take Intel. It 
supplies nearly 90% of the microprocessors in PCs world- 
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wide—a more commanding grip than even Microsoft’s stran- 
glehold on PC operating systems. But to protect its position, 
Intel has cut semiconductor prices faster than anyone ex- 
pected as rivals Cyrix and Advanced Micro Devices compete 
furiously to supply cheaper components for the $1,000 PCs 
now taking the world by storm. Intel’s profit margin has 
eroded from nearly 63% a year ago to an estimated 58% to- 
day, says analyst Caroline Gangi at Lehman 
Bros. Margin erosion may be Intel's biggest 
problem. The company expects the figure to 
hit about 50% before leveling off. 

Even before those obstacles surfaced, tech 
companies faced serious questions on.the de- 
mand side. Firms have invested heavily in PCs 
and other “must-have” gadgets in the past few 
years. Sure, the stuff is really cool. But execu- 
tives want to see payback before they extend 
the binge. It’s unclear whether PCs and, say, 
Internet connections have made office work- 
ers more productive or simply more distract- 
ed. (Websites that seem to get the most hits are 
those featuring swimsuit models.) Real-world 
users of technology shouldn’t fear that the ship is sinking. It’s 
not. But for now tech stocks are, and investors may not get 
whole for a while. It’s worth noting, though, that even with 
its recent 30% decline, Intel’s shares are up fourfold in three 
years. Tech stocks, on average, have risen about twice as fast 
as the Dow Jones industrial average since June 1994. That 
pace was unsustainable no matter how much Grove and 
company may change the world. a 
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Jerry Sanders, makes it nearly impossible 
to get access to the big customers—Com- 
paq, Dell, Gateway—that make for econ- 
omies of scale. “That’s where Intel makes 
it tough,” says Sanders, another Fairchild 
alum. “In my view Intel goes right to the 
edge—and sometimes over it—to exclude 
people from providing chips to those 
guys.” 

Grove has so effectively squashed the 
competition that his biggest worry isn’t 
the rumblings of AMD but the strategic 
risk of a slowing PC market. The hottest- 
selling PCs this year have been dirt- 
cheap, sub-$1,000 models. Growth there 
could wreck Intel’s business model. Says 
Drew Peck, an analyst at Cowen & Co.: 
“You can’t sell a $500 processor in a 
$1,000 PC.” And though cheap PCs are a 
tiny part of the overall market—business- 
es generally buy pricier PCs— 
Intel may be heading into a sea 
change. Intel’s buoyant stock 
is off 30% from its 52-week 
high (though it is still up near- 
ly 100% in the past 18 months). 
Some analysts expect to see 
the stock at $100 a share in 
1998, but many investors don’t 
understand Intel's business. 
To them the $1,000 PC looks 
like death. 

Grove, of course, sees it as 
an opportunity. He is in the 
midst of rejiggering Intel’s op- 
erating model so the firm can 
make money on sub-$1,000 
PCs. That means taking more 
risks and finding new applica- 
tions for Intel chips. Intel has 
also invested hundreds of mil- 
lions to “seed” demand for 
PCs. The firm is betting on in- 
teractive multimedia (imagine 
watching the Super Bowl and clicking on 
a player to see his stats), cable modems 
that speed Internet delivery and audio 
software that makes your PC sound like 
the local THX multiplex. Grove has re- 
viewed dozens of battle plans for the com- 
pany and finds the same fault with them 
all: not radical enough. 

As Von Clausewitz craved the decisive 
battle, Grove hungers for the decisive risk, 
the bet that will guarantee Intel’s future. 
“Are we missing something?” Grove 


mused one day this spring over a lunch of | 


tofu and ketchup, settling his silverware 
into a moment of quiet. “Sometimes,” he 
says in a rolling baritone, “the risk of 
omission is greater than the risk of com- 
mission.” 

There are other worries. The Federal 
Trade Commission launched a second 
probe of Intel this fall. Though the firm has 


| escaped with a clean bill of health in the 


past, its dominant market share may look 
like a fat bull’s-eye to trustbusters. Intel's 
close relationship with Microsoft—tech in- 
siders refer to a WinTel duopoly—does 
seem to make competition more difficult. 
Grove, for one, isn’t slowing any plans be- 
cause of the government. “We're very care- 
ful,” he says, “and clean.” 

Though no one talks of retirement 
(Grove considered it in 1987 but changed 
his mind), the CEO is building a manage- 
ment legacy. Last spring the company 
tapped Craig Barrett, a former Stanford 
materials-science professor and longtime 
Intel executive, as the new president and 
Grove’s successor. And behind Barrett is a 
chain of bright, driven engineers all lust- 
ing for the top spot. Meet intense con- 
tenders like Intel V.P.s Paul Otellini and 


Sean Maloney, and you'll have little worry 
about a leadership vacuum. Chairman 
emeritus Moore sometimes comes to the 
office, looks around and says he sheepish- 
ly thinks, “I’m not sure I could get a job 
here today.” 


FOR NOW, GROVE ISN’T GOING ANY- 


where. He is as engaged as anyone else at 


the company. After 8 on most nights, after | 
even the diehards have cleared out of the | 


office, Grove’s cubicle still glows against 
the window. Rock, who has known Grove 
for 30 years, puts the persistent passion 
down to a calm inner knowledge. “Andy 
has been exactly the same person. He has- 
n’t changed. That's the beauty of it. He has 
no airs.” That Grove could remain still in 
the midst of such a turbulent business is 
perhaps the best explanation of his success. 
Other companies chased fads or indulged 











their arrogance. Grove remained constant. 

And vibrant. Grove is filled with laugh- 
ter and an eager joy. He is a compassionate 
man, with a face that seems most relaxed 
when it’s tucked into a smile. His younger 
daughter recalls her disco-theme wedding 
reception last summer, when her dad 
grabbed her cape and a friend’s crown and 
headed out to the dance floor with a big 
Grove grin. There, in front of family and 
friends, was Andras Grof in a silver-lamé 
cape and rhinestone tiara groving to Le 
Freak as around the world, Intel plants 
silently cranked away to his rhythm. What 
were the odds of that? 

Back in his school days, when Grove was 
studying fluid dynamics, he might have been 
able to tell you. As a young chemist, Grove 
had to master probability theory—it was the 
only way to predict how some molecules and 
atoms will behave. One of the ideas 
that holds probability theory to- 
gether is that it is possible to under- 
stand the odds of an enormously 
complex event as a series of yes-or- 
no questions. The theory works by 
taking the most complicated series 
of events and boiling them into bi- 
nary choices: either this can hap- 
pen or that can happen. This is 
called the binomial theory. 

The binomial theory can, for in- 
stance, tell you the odds of one man 
flipping a coin 8,000 times and get- 
ting 8,000 heads—about 1 in 10”. 
It's a big number, but figure the odds 
on this: a young Hungarian boy ei- 
ther survives scarlet fever or he 
doesn't. He either goes to a concen- 
tration camp or he doesn't. He either 
escapes the Russians or he doesn’t. 
Grove, who believes he is good, also 
suspects he’s been amazingly lucky. 
And if you're trying to understand 
why his power hasn't bred arrogance, it’s be- 
cause most of the time, when he takes a look 
at his life, Andy Grove thinks he’s the guy 
who flipped heads 8,000 times in a row. 

“Lucky or good?” It’s one of the first 
questions you'll get from Grove. He was 
lucky enough to escape Hungary; good 
enough to make it to the U.S. Lucky enough 
to find ccny; good enough to graduate first 
in his class. Lucky enough to join Intel; good 
enough to lead it to the top. Lucky enough to 
marry Eva and have two healthy daughters; 
good enough to raise them, dancing and 
smiling, into beautiful American women. 
That's the kind of life it’s been. Andrew 
Steven Grove, TIME’s Man of the Year 1997: 
lucky, good, paranoid. —With reporting by 
Daniel Eisenberg/New York 





For more information, visit TIME’s 
Man of the Year Website at time.com 
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®@ The microprocessor acts as the brain 
of the computer, and it doles out 
celia for every component 
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A computer Inside the computer Mounted on the Inside the micro- 
consists of is a circuit board. circuit board is a processor package is 
hundreds of parts, It houses all sorts of microprocessor, the chip itself. This 
including a microchips, which is housed in __ tiny square of silicon 
monitor, mouse, including those for a protective is packed with 

disk drives and ROM (read-only container and transistors that 
keyboard memory) and RAM connected to rows _ process instructions 

(random-access of gold-plated pins _ and data for the 
N MEYER memory) computer 





® Scientists have managed to squeeze 
millions of transistors onto each chip 





Each transistor on the 
surface of a silicon chip acts 
as a switch that can open or 
close a gate. Computers 
process information by 
manipulating sequences of 
opened and closed gates. A 
positive charge applied to 
the gate attracts electrons, : ( predictor 
allowing current to flow 8 i unit 
across the gap from the ; i 
source to the drain. A 
negative charge stops the 
current and closes the gate 
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®@ A Pentium II chip 
can process 500 million 
instructions every 
second. Here's how: 


Information flows into the chip ... 


is == he bus interface unit retrieves data and 
| ° ° . > 
: instructions from the computer's main 
rf memory (RAM) 


Information goes either to a code cache, 
rs which stores the instructions that tell the 
processor what to do... 


.. or toa data cache, where the data to be 
oA processed are stored until needed by other 
parts of the microprocessor 
.«. Where it’s processed ... 


The branch predictor unit anticipates the 


most likely path the instructions will take, 
thus getting a head start on the work 
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The instruction fetch and decode unit 
translate instructions into simple operations 
that the execution units can perform 
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The reservation station and reorder 
buffer determine the most efficient order 
for instructions to be processed 


* 
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The heart of the chip is its execution units. 
They perform various operations and send 
results back to the data cache 
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The floating point unit handles 


mathematical operations on the largest and 
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sae fetay 


smallest numbers 
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. then sent out into the computer 


The data cache ferries the processed 
information to the bus interface unit, 
° which in turn sends the results to RAM 
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As microchips get smaller and faster, they are being used in pl 


HOW MANY? 

Fourteen and 
counting. But you don’t 
really want to know what 
the Power Train Control 
Module, the Sensing 
Diagnostic Module, the 
Heating Ventilation Air 
Conditioning Module, 
the Driver Information 
Center, the Real Time 
Damping Module and 
the other onboard 
microprocessors 
actually do to make the 
*98 Corvette such a hot 
car, do you? 


































A HOW NOW? A “pill” consisting of 

a Motorola chip, a battery and a 
sensor sits in one of a cow’s four 
stomachs. It alerts the farmer within 
half an hour if Bessie falls ill 


By Michael Krantz. 
Reported by Bronwen Latimer 








)l|aces far outside the desktop computer 
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RICE AND SHINE The 
microchip’s most 
popular applications, 

measured by total number of 
chips purchased, are not 
personal computers but 

convenience appliances like 
this rice cooker, which can 


be set 13 hours in advance 
to whip up your dinner 


















WALK THIS WAY 

A fully 
microprocessor- 
controlled prosthetic 
knee joint, nicknamed 
the C-Leg, effortlessly 
adjusts to changes in 
speed and cadence, 
letting its wearer walk 
with a more natural 
gait. It is available in 
Germany, Austria and 
Canada, but not in the 
U.S. yet. A similar 
product, a new version 
of the Utah Arm, is 
available in America 
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A ON YOUR SLEEVE? Forget the six 

rubies and 78 diamonds—the best 
thing about the $400,000 Heartthrob 
Brooch, designed by Harry Winston and the 
M.1.T. Media Lab, is its chip-controlled 
light-emitting diodes, which flash with each 
beat of the wearer’s heart. Sigh... 
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SOLE OF ANEW 

MACHINE So 
you’re at a party and you 
meet some cutie whose 
identifying info you 
simply must have. Well, 
if you’re both wearing 
these M.1.T.-designed 
sneakers, all you have 
to do is shake hands 
and, in the digital 
equivalent of trading 
business cards, swap 
phone numbers and 
other vital stats through 
a low-level electric 
current that races along 
your skin’s surface, then 
onto your partner’s: data 
transfer from one wired 
heel to another 
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LIFESAVING 
SLIVER Sensors 
housed in grooves on 
this 5-in. diagnostic 
needle could become 
valuable weapons in the 
fight against cancer by 
monitoring and 
analyzing cancerous 
cells, while leaving 
healthy ones alone 


WAY OUTFITTED 

The Red 
Roadster, created by 
Japanese designers and 
modeled during an 
M.1.T. fashion show last 
fall, boasts a solar- 
powered cell-phone hat, 
a navigation chest plate, 
light-emitting knee pads 
and optional shoulder 
and pants flaps. (Why 
the boxing gloves? Just 
for the hell of it.) Full- 
service outré techno- 
duds for tomorrow's 
cutting-edge fashion 
victim 
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The 
Ubiquitous 








A GETTING CARDED An 

economically efficient new 
product from France? Oui! Smart 
cards bearing personal medical 
data could stanch the paper flow in 
/ hospitals and doctors’ offices 





A GOING MOBILE The Strider 
system combines a laptop, speech 

synthesizer and satellite positioning 

system to help the blind get around 
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By NANCY GIBBS 





HE WORLD AS WE KNEW IT HAS CHANGED FOREVER, 

and the American Century looks to conclude with 

a huge party, a cancan line of irrepressible bankers 

and impossibly rich computer nerds dancing on 

the grave of the business cycle, while politicians of 

all kinds sing the praises of a new economy that 
might let them be re-elected forever and ever, as long as peo- 
ple keep voting their pocketbook. So now what? 

In real life, the big, bright, global, wired economy means that 
offices in Washington that once skimped on holiday decorations 
have hired a singing harpist for the lobby. There are 50 kinds of 
mustard at the supermarket, and at the Tops in Buffalo, N.Y., sales 
of shiitake mushrooms have doubled this year. Clinique is mar- 
keting a perfume called Hap- 
py, and Levi Strauss sells cus- 
tom-fit riveted jeans based on 
customers’ computer-detailed 
specifications. The youngest 
donors ever to endow a chair 
at Stanford are the founders 
of Internet browser Yahoo! 
even the chair comes with an 
exclamation point. 

All of which begs the ques- 
tion, If we are so rich, how 
come we're not happy? The 
marketers and sociologists 
whose job it is to measure con- 
sumer fears and lusts find that 
people are still wary of this 
crunchy economy. If there is 
such a thing as a national 
mood, it contradicts itself so 
much that even the pollsters 
are confused. “The country is 
just euphoric,” says G.O.P. poll- 
ster Robert Teeter; his latest 
figures show that 78% of Amer- 
icans are not worried about 
their job security. “There is not 
a lot of euphoria out there,” 
says Tom Smith of the Nation- 
al Opinion Research Center 
at the University of Chicago, 
whose survey finds that job sat- 
isfaction, financial satisfaction 
and overall happiness are all 
lower now than the average 
for the past 20 years. 

But Americans don’t listen 
to pollsters and economists. 
They listen to neighbors, to 
friends, to family; they look at 
their own situation and say yes, 
we have a little more money, 





The Paradox of Prosperity 


Were celebrating, were scared, we're wired, we're tired 








but new cars are expensive, and while microwaves may be cheap- 
er, the utility bill hasn’t gone down. “Even those who say they're do- 
ing O.K. now think that other people are losing ground,” says Susan 
Mitchell, author of The Official Guide to American Attitudes. “They 
all know people who were laid off. Even if it was distant cousin Bil- 
ly Bob, just knowing someone who was laid off shakes your faith.” 

What's new about the new economy is that it’s scary all the 
time, not just in cycles. Globalization, for example, may be essen- 
tial and inevitable and highly profitable, when free-trade policies 
push the share of exports and imports from 17% of our economy 
to nearly 25% over the past 20 years. Last week GM, which has lost 
market share to the Japanese, produced the first right-hand-drive 
Cadillac to be sold in Japan. But because the market is global, 
there is no longer even the illusion of control, of national bound- 
aries, and that’s what really frightens people. Factories in Kara- 
chi, Pakistan, can now pro- 
duce shorts as quickly and 
cheaply as an American 
company in Quitman, Ga. 
U.S. manufacturers have 
hooked up computerized 
counters to sewing machines 
so they can monitor how 
quickly each seamstress joins 
two pieces of fabric. Not only 
does that give instant feed- 
back on productivity, but the 
new, networked plant also 
cuts down on the number of 
supervisors on the cutting- 
room floor. 

New technology may be 
fueling gains in productivity, 
but that means many people 
are working harder than be- 
fore, especially since their lap- 
tops and cell phones stretch 
the office all the way home. 
Car repairmen are carrying 
beepers; husbands and wives 
rise in the morning and log 
on to read their E-mail be- 
fore they make the coffee; the 
TV in the neighborhood 
sports bar is tuned to CNBC, 
because the trading never 
stops. Americans are working 
160 hours more each year 
than they did 20 years ago, 
moonlighting is on the rise 


stop at the back-rub store 
for five minutes to get some 
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and nearly half the respon-< 
dents in one survey said they¢ 
have less time for lunch. They 


quick relief. They stop at the* 
supermarket to pick up a pre-# 




















MAN OF THE YEAR 





cooked “home-meal replacement.” Anxiety disorders affect 
more people than depression or substance abuse. “People were 
saying, ‘As soon as things get good, I’m going to take some time 
off,’” says pollster Celinda Lake. “And now they say, ‘Oh, my 
God, things have gotten as good as they can get, and I can’t take 
time off or stop that second job.’” 

The National Association of Colleges and Employers re- 
ports that the class of ’98 has the rosiest economic prospects in 
a decade; but even graduating seniors at the most prestigious 
universities are risk averse, very conservative in their career 
choices, as though the ground could shift at any minute. “There 
used to be much more willingness to take chances in choosing 
what to major in or what profession to pursue,” says Yale histo- 
rian Stephen Lassonde. “Now everyone wants to go straight 
into a consulting job the day after graduation. That way they 
know they'll have a job and can start paying off their loans, and 
their parents won't accuse them of wasting their time after 
spending all this money on this credential.” 

As college becomes harder to afford, students 
realize they can’t afford not to go: this economy 
pries open the gap in prospects for those with a col- 
lege degree and those without. The average CEO of 
a large company now earns 200 times more than 


BO ih bE ad 
One thing that’s 


selves,” purrs Richard Sandore, an obstetrician turned Andean 
shaman healer who founded a company called Soaring Spirit 
Inc. As a practitioner of “energy healing,” Sandore works with 
Chicago-area businesses to tap the intuition and wholeness 
“that produced the works of Shakespeare and turned Microsoft 
into a billion-dollar giant within a decade.” 

Decisions that were never easy have become even harder: 
Sue Medrano, an information-systems analyst for a large broker- 
age firm in San Francisco, is thrilled to be making $70,000 a year 
but can’t figure out when to take a vacation, let alone have a baby. 
Lynn Andel, an advertising writer in Crestwood, Mo.., isn’t sure 
whether to buy life insurance to protect her kids or invest in stocks 
for her retirement. In this climate, it is easy to find people like the 
Jorjorians in affluent Wilmette, IIl., who are raising two chil- 
dren and finding it tough to get by on their $170,000 joint income. 
Their life-style is comfortable but hardly extravagant. They drive 
a’93 Ford Taurus and a’91 minivan. Vacations are almost always 
limited to visits with relatives in Michigan. “I earn more in a 
month than my dad did in a year,” says Greg, 52, 
managing director for a chemical-sales company. 
“But I feel my life is more difficult,” he says, sound- 
ing as baffled as discouraged. “I don’t gamble. I 
don’t have season tickets to the Bulls. How can I 


the average worker, up from a 40-fold difference in new about this earn this much but not have anything left over?” 
the 1970s, according to trend watcher and author at new Spending patterns suggest that a certain amount 
Gerald Celente. And for those who drop out, the op- grec of modern stress arises from a struggle to keep up with 


tions for unskilled workers keep shrinking, as does 
the safety net beneath them if they fall out of the 
economy altogether. 

That too represents an enormous psychological 
change from the 1950s. In the postwar boom, there 
was general agreement about shoring up the New 
Deal institutions that promised to protect people if 
there were another economic earthquake. That con- 
sensus was carried into the expansion of the 1960s 
but then rolled back in the 1980s. “Most people may 
want to see welfare reformed,” says Mitchell, “but a 
by-product of that is the widespread notion now 
that you're on your own. The old social contract that 
there will be help in bad times is disappearing.” 

The politicians who are dismantling that social 
contract have had to find cheaper ways to address the 
insecurity that voters express. Bill Clinton is a master 
at playing to people’s fear of losing control. He offers 
cell phones to citizen patrols and television ratings for 
absent parents. As more and more corporations shov- 
el workers into managed-care programs, Clinton un- 
veils a new patient “bill of rights”: “I think it’s fair to 
say that almost every family feels some insecurity 
at the scope and pace of change in the world,” he said. 
“There are so many people in this country that, be- 
cause of these changes, feel like they're always going 
to be on the losing end of cost-cutting and quality 
issues in every sector of life.” Much of the legisla- 
tion that has passed—with bipartisan support—has 
been designed to soothe a country in flux: Kasse- 
baum-Kennedy health-care portability, so that when 
you switch from one job to the next, your benefits 
are secure; minimum-wage increases to fight off 
the market's pressure on the working poor; and tax 
credits for families with children. 

All this stress has inspired corporations like 
AT&T and Boeing to recruit poets and other spir- 
itual gurus to help managers cope creatively. “I 
teach people to find a special, still place inside them- 


economy is that 
its scary all the 
time—not just in 
cycles 





ever growing expectations. “What we consider a mid- 
dle-class standard of living now was considered rich 
30 years ago,” says Mitchell. “My neighbor lives with 
his young daughter, and he has three cars. Does he 
really need three cars? He can only drive one at a 
time.” Children are especially absorbent of dis- 
cretionary income: the obvious equation is that the 
less time parents have to spend on their children, the 
more money they spend, on dance lessons and soccer 
uniforms and the tutors hired for $250 an hour to help 
prepare for the sats. This year, helping make 
Christmas shopping a little less arduous for stressed- 
out parents, Toys “R” Us is offering a computerized 
registry so children can roam the aisles making their 
selections and the store can spit out a list for Santa. 

This complex chemistry of means, needs and ex- 
pectations makes for some contradictory behavior. 
This Christmas, high-end stores and discount outlets 
are having the best season: stores in the middle are 
struggling. It seems that most consumers are en- 
gaged in a constant, personalized cost-benefit analy- 
sis. If they feel they got a good enough bargain at 
the Price Club on toilet paper or dog food, they al- 
low themselves the Starbucks confection that costs 
four times as much as a regular cup of coffee. 

On the other hand, maybe these reflexes aren’t 
so surprising. Everyone has heard stories of the De- 
pression-era parents or grandparents who were still 
recycling string and splitting two-ply toilet paper 
long after their portfolios had reached seven figures. 
There is something about even a glimpse of poverty, 
much less the experience of it, that leaves scars, of 
humiliation and terror and resolve not ever to live 
there again. In a restless age, when the days are long 
and dense and full of surprises, when industries 
change overnight, it’s little wonder that it’s harder 
to dream, easier to toss and turn till morning comes 
again. —Reported by Wendy Cole/Chicago, 
John F. Dickerson/Washington and Aisha Labi/New York 
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SAVIN’S GOING TO WIN YOU OVER WITH COLOR COPIERS 
THAT TRANSFORM YOUR DOCUMENTS INTO WORKS OF ART. 


Paper Sculpture by Jeff Nishinaka 





The beauty of color is its power to communicate. And at Savin we have the advanced 
products, superior imaging technology and dedicated people to put that power to work for you. 
With digital full color imaging systems that, in addition to functioning as a> 
stand-alone, high-productivity copiers, turn computer generated text and images ie 
into brilliant hard copy. On a variety of paper weights and sizes. =. 
eee For the innovative document solutions you're looking for backed | i 
® by the people and service you deserve, contact us at 1-800-234-1900 i 
yy” or www.savin.com. And make your next document a masterpiece even | 


Da Vinci would approve of. 


Saini. 


WE'RE GOING TO WIN YOU OVER 


SAVIN CORPORATION, 333 LUDLOW ST., STAMFORD, CT 06904 
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| “MAKESPERFORMANCE A RELIGIO 1. 

i ACHIEVE UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS: . 
I THROUGH NONTRADITIONAL MEANS2i0.™ 











A: REDEFINE AN INDUSTRY, MAKE 
PERFORMANCE A RELIGION, AND 
ACHIEVE UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS 
THROUGH NONTRADITIONAL MEANS. 


The insurance industry is changing. Many of our ideas that sounded pretty radical in the early 80s have now 
been adopted by others in the business. Revolutionary ideas, like creating consumer-driven products that also 
work for the agent, have made us an industry leader. Growth has become as important as protection. Being 

accountable in this new environment requires an innovative approach. By leading this revolution, we have achieved 
unprecedented Wall Street success. And we continue to lead with the full range of financial products Americans 

: want most—annuities, health and life insurance, and mutual funds. PERFORMANCE IS WHAT MATTERS 
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Greenspan 


NEWLYWED AT THE AGE OF 71, SOME 44 YEARS AFTER HIS FIRST 
marriage was annulled, an admirer of high tech who nonetheless 
drafts speeches in longhand, a Republican who gets along better 
with the Clinton Administration than he ever did with its G.o.P 
predecessors, Alan Greenspan has long been a man of surprises. 
But none is more startling than his recent transformation in the 
public mind. Back in 1994, when he was engineering a series of 
at {Pe interest-rate increases, the Federal Reserve chairman was regular 
ly assailed as a zealot willing to strangle economic growth in pursuit of a chimerical goal 
of zero inflation. Today those jeers have melted to mild sarcasm. ALL HAIL SAINT ALAN, 
read buttons distributed by Bert Ely, an economic consultant who contends Greenspan 
is getting undeserved credit for the happy state of the U.S. economy. But to admirers, 
Greenspan is a monetary wizard. Says economist Allen Sinai: “The Greenspan Fed is 
the all-time champion in American history.” 

So what has Greenspan done to earn such raves? Lately, errr ... well ... nothing 
During the past 23 months, the Fed has made only one change in interest rates: a quar 
ter-point increase last March. But standing pat in this case is a positive accomplish- 
ment. Greenspan has resisted pressure from nervous Nellies inside and outside the Fed 
to slam a monetary brake on the economy. The nation’s foremost inflation hawk now 
seems to accept the idea that unlike in the past, deep changes in the economy have 
made sustained growth possible without pushing prices up. 

To be sure, Greenspan would never say that—or anything else so explicit. He once 
quipped that on taking over the Fed in 1987, he learned “to mumble with great inco- 
herence.” Nor does he buy the wildest new-economy talk. He dismisses as “less than 
credible” any idea that “we need no longer be concerned about the risk that inflation 
can rise again.” Greenspan is on guard, a renowned numbers cruncher who keeps tabs 
on the most obscure corners of the economy. Robin Leigh-Pemberton, former governor 
of the Bank of England, once remarked that at conferences Greenspan was likely to 
back up his predictions by citing such obscure data as vacuum-cleaner sales in Iowa 

Greenspan can also claim credit for knowing when to declare victory and go home. 
It is unclear whether he ever seriously thought inflation could be brought down to zero 
But he seems to realize that the present rate of about 2% is close enough to fulfill his 
stated ambition to keep price increases so small that they do not drive business deci- 
sions—that nobody feels impelled to buy or build before the price goes up. 

Ever cautious, Greenspan warned in October that labor markets were tightening at 
an “unsustainable” pace. And he has never recanted his belief that the Fed should tight- 
en credit mildly at the first signs of renewed inflation. But for now the Asian crisis has 
put on the shelf any plans for an interest-rate boost. Maybe the good times can roll a 
little longer. By George J. Church. Reported by Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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Wilmut 








N HIS MYSTIC FORAYS INTO THE NATURE OF CREATION, 







































2 the poet William Blake questioned both the lamb and 
the tiger about their origins, asking the tiger who it 
was who could have possibly crafted its “fearful sym- 
metry.” “Did he smile his work to see? Did he who 
made the Lamb make thee?” This year, out of a re- 

search institute in Scotland, a lamb named Dolly came 
roaring similarly existential questions. For Dolly was a 
clone, and her doubling had a fearful symmetry of a different kind: 
If sheep could be cloned, could humans be far behind? 

Dolly is a carbon copy of her mother, grown from a cell taken 
from an adult ewe’s mammary gland. The father, in a sense, is em- 
bryologist Ian Wilmut, who as a boy wanted to be a farmer but, after 
a summer of laboratory work, became enchanted by the magical 
progression of embryos from amorphous balls of cells into living en- 
tities of exquisite complexity. In the pursuit of the advancement of 
animal husbandry (and, by extension, human nutrition and health) 


he began experimenting with cloning at Scotland’s Roslin Institute. 


... and Dolly 


His vision was the creation of genetically engineered farm animals 
that would manufacture therapeutic proteins in their milk. At the 
time, says Wilmut, he was only thinking of cloning embryos. “Dolly 
was a bonus,” he says, adding, “sometimes when scientists work 
hard, they also get lucky, and that’s what happened.” 

The same trick that enabled scientists to clone Dolly could 
one day be used to clone a human being, a possibility Wilmut 
finds dismaying. The father of three argues that it is every child’s 
birthright to be regarded as unique, not a counterfeit version of 
someone whose strengths and shortcomings have been revealed. 
The President of the U.S. and the Pontiff in Rome sounded 
alarms. Laws were debated; ethical questions raised; scientists 
were hauled before legislative panels and warned not to trespass 
on human territory. But how can one un-know science? The is- 
sue is one posed by Blake long ago: “What the hand dare seize 
the fire?” —By J. Madeleine Nash 
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Charles 


HE RECIPIENTS DID NOT KNOW WHY THE GIFTS CAME, OR 
how to ask for more. But still the money drizzled in, to univer- 
sities and hospitals and service groups around the globe, paid 
in cashier's checks and accompanied only by word that the 
giver wished to remain anonymous. In January the shroud 
lifted, revealing a tale of such unsung goodness that some 
almost wished its secrecy had been preserved. Charles F 
Feeney, 66, a businessman from New Jersey, had during the 
past decade given away more than $600 million through his two charitable 
foundations. At least $3.5 billion more—the entire value of Feeney’s ownership 
stake in the duty-free shop empire DFS Group Ltd., which he turned over to the 
foundations in 1984—remains in the trusts’ coffers. Feeney’s beneficence already 
ranks among the grandest of any living American and may someday make him 
the most generous philanthropist of all time. 

The only thing that astonished more than the size of Feeney’s largesse was 
his determination to keep it hidden. To avoid U.S. tax-disclosure require- 
ments, Feeney incorporated his foundations in Bermuda and sought no tax 
deductions. For years Forbes magazine listed him as one of the 400 richest 
Americans, even though he has reportedly bled his wealth of all but $5 million; 
Feeney abhors the list, but he let the fiction persist rather than betray his 
charity. Early in the year, a lawsuit over the sale by his foundation of its stake 
in DFS threatened to expose the scope of Feeney’s giving. So he broke out of 
his cocoon, telling the New York Times, “Money has an attraction for some 
people, but nobody can wear two pairs of shoes at one time.” 

Feeney then retreated from the front pages, declining all interview requests. 
Friends helped assemble the fragments of his life: born poor in Elizabeth, N.J.; fiercely 
loyal to his ancestral Ireland and his alma mater, Cornell; a “shabby” dresser who 
flies coach and does not own a house or car. Reports of Feeney’s modest trappings 
are true, save one—that he wears a $15 watch. A spokesman says it cost five bucks. 

Feeney’s unmasking was the first of 1997's philanthropic dramas, as a roar- 
ing bull market induced conspicuous giving from Ted Turner, George Soros 
and Bill Gates. And yet the richest 1% of Americans still give only 2% of their 
annual gross income to charity. It made Feeney’s silent work seem all the 
more admirable, In an age of aggrandizement, Feeney showed that humble 
hearts still beat. In many ways, that is a revelation even more gratifying than 
the sums he has given away. By Romesh Ratnesar 
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unsmiling and in the 


background, ona visit 
to Belfast in 1994 
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| NCE UPON A TIME, THERE WAS A LITTLE GIRL WHO 
learned she had been expected to be a little boy. So 
intent were her parents on a son that they failed to 
prepare for the possibility of her appearance, and she 
had to wait till the week after her birth to receive her 
full name: Diana Frances Spencer. Two older sisters 
(and the brother who eventually arrived) would have 
royal godparents, but her father and mother chose 
commoners to swear their faith for her at the baptismal font. 
Her first memory was of plastic, a warm synthetic smell touched off by sunlight 
on her stroller. She would also remember visits to the churchyard grave of the child 
her parents conceived just before her, a boy who had lived barely 10 hours. If he 
had survived, she often wondered, would she have existed? Or would her mother, 
having produced a male heir, have left her husband for another man earlier than 
she did, before Diana could be born? After her parents split up, Diana bravely 
declared that she would marry only once, and only for love, and never, ever divorce. 
And then, once upon a time again, the same little girl grew up and fell in love 
and married a prince. She seemed so happy for such a splendid moment that the 
whole world paused to marvel at and rejoice with her, falling in love with Diana in 
love. But she quickly learned that the dynasty she had joined was dysfunctional and 
synthetic, that although she had borne her husband an heir, she could never truly 
become his Queen. And when she died, suddenly, a day after the 36th anniversary 
| of her christening, the world, still in love, stopped for a very long moment to grieve. 
Why did so many people mourn? Why do so many mourn her still? Was it 
because when the heroine of a fairy tale perishes, something dies in us as well? 
Diana shared with many people the fond if naive belief that the perfectibility of 
| the family—making it stable, firm, happy—would help save humankind. Her father 
and mother had failed miserably at family. She did not intend to. But she stumbled 
into the very nightmare she sought to avoid and became the spectacular mirror for 
other people’s disappointments: the most splendid of cautionary tales. In the 
monumental ruin of Diana’s life, people saw the limits of their own aspirations. 
Many look back in embarrassment over the tears they shed. But was it unnatur- 
al to be touched? Gerard Manley Hopkins once gave voice to that primal emotion: 
Nor mouth had, no nor mind, expressed 
What heart heard of, ghost guessed; 
It is the blight man was born for ... 
It is ourselves we mourn for. —By Howard Chua-Eoan 
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By MARK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 





SPRIT DE CORPS IS A CRUCIAL FACTOR 
in the military. But sometimes the 
spirit can get a little carried away. 
For a long time, at Fort Leonard 
Wood in Missouri, when night fell 
and the sergeant was away, the sol- 


dier boys and soldier girls did play. And if 


the sergeant showed up, he was often 
greeted by a loud “Hello!” The greeting, 
uttered heartily by recruits standing watch 
on each floor of the three-story brick bar- 
racks, was not quite military protocol. 
Rather, it was a warning to those engaged 
in hanky-panky to end their trysts and 
jump back into their own bunks. “Males 
are going down to females’ rooms and 
they're linking up,” Sergeant First Class 
Robert Swindells, a 15-year veteran, com- 
plained last summer about his teenage re- 
cruits. “Then they're going down into emp- 
ty rooms and doing whatever they want, and 
there’s nothing we can do about it.” 

The behavior so shocked members of an 
independent panel that visited the Missouri 
base in September that they immediately 


urged that men and women quickly be | 
moved to different floors. The panel, head- | 


ed by former Kansas Senator Nancy Kasse- 
baum Baker, went on to visit 16 other bases 
and interview some 1,000 recruits and 500 
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instructors. What they found only con- 
firmed their initial alarm. Last week the 
panel issued a report recommending that 
the military end mixed-gender barracks al- 
together. Furthermore, the study raised as 
its ideal the policy to which the Marines 
have adhered all along: single-sex basic 
training (“boot camp”), segregated barracks 
and tougher physical training. The report 
was immediately assailed not only by femi- 
nists but by military insiders. Coed training 
at all levels has been the rule in the Army for 
the last three years, in the Navy since 1992 
and in the Air Force since 1977. Nearly 14% 
of the nation’s 1.4 million soldiers, sailors, 
airmen and Marines are female. 

Even before the panel arrived to in- 
spect Fort Leonard Wood last September, 
the Army had tried to control the raging 
hormones of the teenagers it recruited into 
basic training. Male and female recruits 
were moved into adjoining rooms housing 
up to eight soldiers, all the same sex. The 
Army also removed all of the bedroom 
doors to allow sergeants to monitor activi- 
ties more closely. But with the recruits’ 
doors gone, lights-out in barracks also 
meant lights-out in the halls if the recruits 
were to get any sleep. The increased dark- 
ness, however, only allowed for more sex- 
ual misbehavior. “It hurts morale,” a male 
recruit said privately, “when you've got 





boyfriends and girlfriends, and not just 
soldiers, sprinkled around the unit.” 

In a recent Army report, investigators 
found a “high frequency” of sexual rela- 
tions between male and female recruits at 
bases across the country. Another study, 
which surveyed unmarried female Army 
recruits at Fort Jackson, S.C., reported the 
“loneliness and isolation” of basic training 
pushes some into sexual relations with 
their male colleagues. It is, however, also a 
continuation of normal civilian behavior. 
The female recruits were sexually active in 
the first place: nearly 90% said they had en- 
gaged in sexual intercourse with an average 
of three partners before enlisting. 

But what about supervision? The ser- 
vice is so afraid of drill sergeants engaging 
in sexual improprieties with recruits that 
the sergeants essentially are under orders 
to stay away from mixed-gender barracks at 
night. That, said an Army inspector gener- 
al’s report, opens “a potential window for 
trainee-trainee sexual misconduct.” In- 
deed, until now the Army’s preoccupation 
had been the behavior of its sergeants, to 
the point where local commanders at Fort 
Leonard Wood had ordered the doors to 
sergeants’ offices taken down as well. 
When the sergeants complained, the 
doors were put back. But the doorknobs 
were left off, leaving two-inch-wide peep- 
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holes so the doors could 
not be locked—and making it easier to keep 
tabs on the goings-on behind closed doors. 

The independent panel on coed train- 
ing in the military had been appointed in 
June by Defense Secretary William Cohen 
because of the 1996 sex scandal at Mary- 
land’s Aberdeen Proving Ground, where 
drill sergeants preyed on young recruits. 
The panel’s members—six women and five 
men—included retired military officers, 
lawyers, academics and a former journalist. 
What surprised many Pentagon officials 








was that the resulting report seemed to 
focus as much on sex between recruits as 
it did on sergeant-trainee abuse. 
Among many recommendations, the 
panel concluded that separating the men 
from the women by floor within the same 
barracks isn’t good enough. The sexes 
should be in different buildings so that sol- 
diers cruising for sex among compatriots of 
the opposite gender can be spotted imme- 
diately. Segregated living, the report said, 
should continue into advanced training, 
which can last up to a year. The smallest 
units in basic training, consisting of about 
60 recruits, should be all men or all women 
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A NEW TRADITION: Coed training in the Army 
has been going on since 1994 


to eliminate sexual distractions and to build 
true esprit de corps. Most field exercises 
and classroom instruction—a total of about 
60% of all activity—would remain coed. 

Leaders of the military services have 90 
days to respond to the panel’s recommen- 
dations. Nevertheless, Cohen had already 
made it clear that he opposes separating 
men and women during basic training. 
“We're going to train together,” he said flat- 
ly in September, “because we're going to 
fight together.” Others have already at- 
tacked the findings. “You have to start the 
unit cohesion and the bonding at the be- 
ginning,” says Army Major Mary Finch, a 
West Point graduate and helicopter pilot. 
Senator Olympia Snowe, the Maine Re- 
publican who serves on the Armed Services 
Committee, calls the report “a disturbing 
step backwards.” Karen Johnson, a retired 
Air Force officer who is now a vice president 
of the National Organization for Women, 
said that “creating a two-tiered training sys- 
tem will focus on the symptom rather than 
the underlying problem—a military culture 
that values women less than men. If men 
and women do not train together from the 
beginning, how will they learn to respect 
each other as equals?” 

Baker defends her panel's report. “We 
shouldn't get sidetracked into thinking we 
were asked to play Dr. Ruth,” Baker said. 
“We were asked to look at what could en- 
hance our military and provide the young 
men and women [with] the training they 
deserve.” She insists that the panel wants to 
continue integrating women more deeply 
into the armed forces. However, she ar- 
gues, current policies have only the ap- 
pearance of integration while sowing dis- 
cord and anxiety in the ranks, a condition 
that hampers female advancement. 

In 1998 Congress will have its own 
commission to study the issue. Pentagon of- 
ficials already are concerned that if the mil- 
itary rejects the Baker panel’s suggestions, 
conservatives on Capitol Hill will use the 
study as a lever to push for legislation ban- 
ning mixed-gender basic training altogeth- 
er. In what may be an analogous situation, 
the Administration lost control of a military 
issue when its unilateral effort to allow 
openly gay men and women to serve in uni- 
form created a fire storm of opposition in 
Congress. The result, on that occasion, was 
a law barring active homosexuals from 
serving in the military. What had once been 
a presidential prerogative—requiring only 
the Commander in Chief's decision—had 
become the law of the land, virtually im- 
pervious to change. Another wave of moral 
outrage could end up separating the young 
men and women of boot camp. cy 
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A Different Fathers’ Day 


New Jersey gay couples can now adopt jointly. But 
will one state’s move trigger a backlash in others? 


By JOHN CLOUD 


HE HOLDEN-GALLUCCIO HOUSEHOLD 

in suburban Maywood, N.J., is unre- 

markable in most respects. There's 

oatmeal with bananas at breakfast, 
then preschool for Adam, 2, regular feed- 
ings for his one-year-old foster sister and 
bedtime stories when Dad returns from a 
long day at his telecommunications job. 
Dad No. 1, that is: Jon Holden and Michael 
Galluccio are a Ward and June Cleaver for 
the ’90s, gay partners whose yearning for a 
traditional family of sorts—Dad, Dad and 
the kids—may have just transformed the 
battle for gay equality. 

Last week New Jersey became the first 
state to explicitly allow lesbian and gay 
couples to adopt children jointly, just as 
married couples do. The state agreed to 
change its policy after Holden, Galluccio 
and a group of 200 other gay couples 
brought a lawsuit arguing that New Jer- 
sey’s no-gay-couples rule violated both 
state law and their right to equal protec- 
tion. Previously, gays in the state could 
adopt only as individuals, forcing couples to 
undertake the lengthy and expensive 
adoption process twice. Now, all unmar- 
ried couples, gay and straight, can adopt. 

The new court-affirmed agreement, 
which resulted from settlement talks be- 
tween state officials and the American Civ- 
il Liberties Union, contains some of the 
strongest gay-rights language ever ap- 
proved by a state. While most pro-gay leg- 
islation has banned job and housing dis- 
crimination against gays, the adoption 
agreement enters more fraught territory. It 
not only says gay couples must be treated 
as full equals with straight couples but 
does so in the delicate arena of child rear- 
ing. Although most Americans oppose dis- 
crimination against lesbians and gays, the 
country has been less certain that they 
should be allowed to marry and adopt. 
Last year Congress passed a bill dubbed 
the Defense of Marriage Act, which said 
each state could choose whether to recog- 
nize gay marriages; 25 states have banned 
them outright. In this context, says Eliza- 
beth Birch, executive director of the Hu- 
man Rights Campaign, a gay lobbying 
group, “this [New Jersey policy] is a vitally 
important agreement. The next stage of 
the gay-rights movement will focus on all 
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of these issues dealing with our families.” 

To be sure, Holden and Galluccio aren't 
the first American gay partners to adopt 
jointly. Judges in other states, including Cal- 
ifornia, have quietly allowed such adoptions 
in the past, according to the A.C.L.U.'s 
Michael Adams, the point man on the New 
Jersey case. And according to a 1996 report 
by the Lambda Legal Defense and Educa- 
tion Fund, a gay legal-rights group, courts in 
21 states have approved so-called second- 
parent adoptions, or adoptions by the part- 
ners of individuals who have given birth to or 
who have already adopted a child. (This was 
the lengthy double-adoption procedure that 


Holden and Galluccio rejected.) Courts in 
Colorado and Wisconsin have disallowed 
such adoptions; New Hampshire and Flori- 
da prohibit any adoptions by gays, even in- 
dividuals. There have been no rulings in the 
other states. 

Still, in practice, adoption policy is al- 
most always made case by case, and sym- 
pathetic judges—in the U.S., every adop- 
tion must be sanctioned by a judge—can 
allow just about any arrangement. William 
Pierce, president of the National Council 
for Adoption in Washington, estimates that 
“thousands” of individual gays have adopt- 
ed over the past 20 years. Many more gay 
parents, perhaps millions, are rearing their 
own biological offspring. 
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It’s unclear how much the New Jersey 
agreement will change adoption law else- 
where. In fact, there’s a chance that the 
New Jersey case could do for adoption pol- 
icy what a Hawaii case did for marriage: ig- 
nite a national backlash. Lower-court de- 
cisions in Hawaii allowing same-sex 
marriages led other states and eventually 
Congress to pass the bills outlawing them. 
(The Hawaii Supreme Court will probably 
rule on the issue soon, but next year Ha- 
waii’s voters will have a chance to amend 
their constitution to ban same-sex mar- 
riages.) The New Jersey case, says Arne 
Owens, a spokesman for the Christian 
Coalition, “will serve as a wake-up call to 
people, because what we see is another ef- 
fort by the homosexual lobby to advance 
their agenda, and here they're doing it on 
the backs of children. Traditional family 
arrangements are proven to work.” Gay 
groups countered with an American Psy- 
chological Association study concluding 
that children of gay parents turn out no bet- 
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ADAM HAS TWO DADDIES: Proud papas Jon Holden, left, and Michael Galluccio—and son 


| ter or worse than children of heterosexuals. 


Last week’s bickering meant little to 
Adam, the two-year-old who started it all. 
Born addicted to cocaine and suffering 
from a respiratory virus and a weak liver, 
his chief concern last week was trying to 
open some of the Christmas presents 
crammed under the tree. Having finalized 
his adoption in October, Holden, 34, and 
Galluccio, 35, plan to adopt their foster 
daughter as well. Of Adam, Holden said 
last week, “he has had two physical par- 
ents, two psychological parents, two emo- 
tional parents. The only things we weren't 
were his two legal parents.” Now Adam 
has those as well. —With reporting by 
Elizabeth Rudulph/New York 
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The Suffering of a Fool 


A gifted comic loses his battle with the demons he 
parodied: drugs, alcohol, obesity and anxiety 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


OR A MAN INFAMOUS FOR HIS OVER- 

bearing appetites, Chris Farley spent 

his last Sunday in notable sobriety. He 

attended evening Mass at Chicago's St. 
Michael’s Catholic Church, which he had 
visited twice weekly while making his start 
as a comedian. Sunday had always been a 
favorite church day for him, as was Tuesday, 
when there were special prayers to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. After the ser- 
vice on Dec. 14, Brother Patrick 
Concidine of St. Michael’s remem- 
bers Farley's asking whether “we 
still had the Mass every Tuesday. | 
assured him that we do, and he said 
he would try to get back here.” 
Then the actor made his way to the 
nearby Old Town Ale House, where 
he drank a bottle of Miller Genuine 
Draft. He never made it back to St. 
Michael’s. On Thursday, Dec. 18, 
Farley's 300-Ib. body was discov- 
ered by his brother at the actor’s 
Chicago apartment, on the 60th 
floor of the John Hancock tower. 
He was only 33. 

While autopsy results were 
withheld pending results of drug 
tests, it is clear that Farley's life was 
ravaged by his obsession with ex- 
cess. His comic persona, honed to a 
sweaty, self-mocking perfection on 
NBC's Saturday Night Live from 
1990 to 1995 and in such hit films as 
Beverly Hills Ninja, was of the 
ne’er-do-well party guy, the angst- 
ridden outsider, the addled but lov- 
able omnivore. But that proved to 
be true life as well, reflecting a 
fierce appetite for beer, cocaine and 
heroin, food and women. He went 
through drug- and alcohol-rehab 
clinics, Alcoholics Anonymous 
meetings and weight-loss centers 
with little success. He once sneaked 
out of Santa Monica’s Pritikin diet 
facility to inhale desserts with Tom 
Arnold. He was a universal addict. 

Farley's final months were a 
rapidly accelerating death spiral. 
During the making of the as yet un- 
released Almost Heroes with Mat- 
thew Perry, says producer Denise 
Di Novi, Farley “had to attend A.A. 





meetings every day. He was always trying, 
but with Chris it wasn’t that he had just one 
problem. It was a constant daily battle, 
fighting his demons.” By the time Farley 
was providing the voice for the title charac- 
ter in Shrek, an animated film from Dream- 
Works, studio partner Jeffrey Katzenberg 
was taking no chances. He put the comic 
under 24-hour bodyguard during record- 
ing to make sure he remained sober. Katz- 
enberg and his associates were at times 


CHRIS FARLEY 1964-1997 


“He used the alcohol as an excuse to be a wild man,” 
said a Chicago acquaintance. “He'd be stone sober and 


have only one sip and be totally on.” 
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themselves taking drinks out of Farley's 
hands. (Based so closely on Farley, Shrek 
must now be completely reconceived.) The 
weeks from the end of October appear to 
have been a monstrous series of alcoholic- 
and-eating binges. “Around Thanksgiv- 
ing,” says Di Novi, “he was really heavy, 
even heavier than he’s been the past cou- 
ple of years.” On Wednesday, he was up till 
3 a.m., imbibing Jack Daniels-and-Cokes, 
finishing off the night with his two brothers 
at a Christmas party at the Hunt Club, 
where he was a regular. At one point, he did 
his Wolfman Jack impersonation and then 
asked, in a little-boy voice, “Don’t you 
think I’m being funny?” 

His friends had always given him “the 
Talk.” Sheldon Patinkin, artistic consul- 
tant of the famed Second City comedy 
troupe, where Farley got his start, says, 
“He seemed to be hell-bent. | told 
him, ‘You're drinking yourself to 
death. You're destroying your 
brain cells, and pretty soon you'll 
find it hard to be funny.” Says 
2 Patinkin: “He knew it, and he’d 
© agree, but he couldn’t stop.” Equal- 
= ly concerned was Farley’s mentor 

Dan Aykroyd, who worried about 
the young comedian’s idolization of 
another self-destructive SNL com- 
ic, Aykroyd’s friend John Belushi, 
who died of a cocaine-and-heroin 
overdose in 1982, also at 33. 
Aykroyd says, “When I saw him in 
bad shape, I brought up John and 
River [Phoenix].” Meeting Farley 
in Toronto last summer, Aykroyd 
says, “I laid into him about what 
kind of pills and powders show up 
at nightclubs that are lethal. I said it 
many times to him: he was playing 
with death if he did this, and look 
who went before him.” But, says 
Aykroyd, “I can’t buy that he want- 
ed to emulate Belushi this much.” 

“He had all the performer's 
vices,” says a former SNL writer 
who was fond of Farley. “He was 
always on.” Adulation helped ease 
that anxiety, but that drug was of 
limited efficacy. Says friend and 
former SNL cast member Rob 
Schneider: “If you need love from 
everybody, it feels good, but even- 
tually the nightclub audiences go 
home, eventually the TV shows are 
over and the movies end, and 
you've got to live with yourself.” 
Schneider adds, “Everybody loved 
him, but ultimately that wasn’t 
enough, because he didn’t love 
himself.” —Reported by 
Julie Grace/Chicago, Kim Masters and 
Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 
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A Dissident Has His Day 


Koreans elect a liberal populist. Now he faces his 
toughest role in trying to fix the troubled economy 


By NISID HAJARI 


OUTH KOREANS DIDN’T JUST GET 
mad, they got even. Humiliated by a 
power structure that had brought 
their economy to its knees, voters 
threw the rascals out last week and chose a 
legendary dissident as their 
new President, the first oppo- 
sition candidate they have 
ever elected. And so, after a 
long crusade for greater de- 
mocracy and human rights, 
Kim Dae Jung finally takes 
charge of a government that 
jailed him, exiled him and at- 
tempted to assassinate him. It 
is an epochal choice for Ko- 
rea, ushering in a promise of 
political transformation after 
a half-century of authoritari- 
an orthodoxy and one-party 
rule. Already Kim has pro- 
posed a summit meeting with 
North Korea as a first move 
toward reconciliation on the 
divided Korean peninsula. 
Kim’s success is all the 
more remarkable against the 
background of South Korea’s 
acute financial turmoil. While 
his popularity benefited from 
the economic malfeasance of 
the long-ruling Grand Nation- 
al Party—hastily renamed to 
distance itself from past mis- 
takes—he is an unlikely leader 
for this difficult time. Kim’s 
nationalistic populism is hard- 
ly the approach skittish investors are looking 
for, and he unnerved them during the cam 
paign when he promised he would renegoti- 
ate the unpopular terms that were imposed 
by the International Monetary Fund in re- 
turn for $57 billion to bail out the economy 


Even as Kim slipped into office with 40.3% of 


the vote, moneymen around the world were 
wondering whether he had the strength and 
willingness to launch the far-reaching re- 
forms needed to rebuild the economy. 
Perhaps it took just such a dramatic 
moment to elevate a man who is loved and 
hated in equal measure. “People realized 
that this was the best chance to change the 
government,” said Park Hong Keun, 28, a 
former student activist who was in hiding 


during the last election, held in 1992. Any 
reservations the voters had about Kim were 
overwhelmed by their hostility to the in- 
cumbent Administration for its role in the 
current crisis, and Establishment candi- 


date Lee Hoi Chang could not free himself 


from the taint. More important, though, 


onetime firebrand Kim, 73, had by circum- 
stance and strategy finally solved the calcu- 
lus of Korean politics. Running in his fourth 
presidential campaign, he boasted that he 
had been preparing for the job “for 40 
years.” His pledge to renegotiate the IMF 
bailout appealed to his core constituency of 
workers and the poor. Kim managed to 
defuse fears that he was too old for the job 
when he joked that even “young President 
Clinton” wore a hearing aid, as Kim does. 
The balloting marked another depar- 
ture: election of a man from the much 
scorned southwest. “This is a real turning 
point for Korean political history, moving 
toward mature democracy by overcoming 
regional prejudice,” said Hahm Chai 
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SAVORING VICTORY: By a slim margin, Kim Dae Jung will lead the nation 


Bong, a political-science professor at Yon- 
sei University. Analysts credit campaign 
reforms with easing Koreans’ strong 
provincial allegiances: limits imposed on 
campaign spending—and the introduction 
of TV debates and advertising—finally lev- 
eled the playing field enough for a true op- 
position candidate to compete with the 
Establishment machine. 

Kim has spent his extraordinary career 
battling for greater individual freedoms 
even as an entrenched conservatocracy 
was willing to use any means to stop him. A 
gifted orator, he roused passionate, even 
violent, crowds at his pro-democracy 
protests. After mounting an unexpectedly 
strong challenge in his first 
presidential race in 1971, he 
was nearly killed when, sus- 
piciously, a truck smashed 
into his car, leaving him with 
a permanent limp. Two years 
later, government agents 
shanghaied him from a To- 
kyo hotel to a ship at sea, 
where they planned to drown 
him. In 1980 the military 
government sentenced him 
to death for dissidence. 

Just how much upheaval 
will Kim bring? The Presi- 
dent-elect moved quickly to 
reassure the anxious markets. 
“I will adhere to the agree- 
ment already reached with 
the mF and faithfully carry 
out reforms,” Kim promised 
the nation the morning after 
his win. Well aware of how 
deep antipathy toward him 
runs among conservatives, 
Kim will need to reach out 
immediately if he is to amass 
enough support to push 
through those prescriptions. 
Last week he successfully re- 
quested pardons for two ex- 
Presidents who, as generals, 
had persecuted him. 

Just as quickly he will need to shed the 
candidate’s instinct to please everyone as of- 
ten as possible. “It doesn’t matter who 
makes what promises to get votes,” said an 
executive at one of Korea’s largest conglom- 
erates, or chaebol, “because their policies 
will be bounded by mF guidelines.” Within 
those limits, though, Kim’s background does 
give reason for hope. His strong labor cre- 
dentials could help keep workers off the 
streets when the layoffs begin. And as IMF re- 
forms dissolve the cozy networks that have 
wed politicians and chaebol executives, the 
longtime outsider will finally have his 
chance to present the country with a new 
vision. Reported by Stella Kim/Seoul 
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HE DANCES WITH THE SINGLE-MINDED INTENSITY OF 

the divine. On her head she balances a solid granite 

boulder, symbol of her mortal burdens. Round and 

round in syncopated steps, her open palms fluttering up 
and down in tireless supplication, she strives toward ecstasy. 
On and on she circles to the soft crooning of “Mariam, Mari- 
am, Mariam,” bending and rising in private communion; the 
heavy stone never wavers. Suddenly she halts and smiles 
with such sweetness that the Virgin must surely have an- 
swered her prayer. 

This is the faith that moves mountains. At Christmastime 
in Axum, ancient home of the Queen of Sheba, reputed sanc- 
tuary of the Ark of the Covenant and heart of the Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church, such devotion is commonplace. Nothing 
has ever succeeded in crushing the simple rituals of piety that 
have been practiced here 
since the 4th century— 
not the communist ideol- 
ogy that ruled Ethiopia 
for much of the past two 
decades, not the cynicism 
of the modern age, not the 
latest plagues of civil war, 
famine, poverty and AIDs. 

Once a year or once in 
a lifetime, on the Feast of 
the Virgin by the Julian 
calendar (Nov. 29. this 
year), pilgrims flock by 
the tens of thousands to 
the Cathedral of St. Mary 
of Zion, the holiest of holy 
churches in their faith. 
The continual chants of 
“Mariam, Mariam, Mari- 
am” bear witness to the 
high esteem, higher even than that accorded Jesus, in which 
Ethiopia’s Christians hold the Mother of the Saviour. One 
woman says this is the day Mary was miraculously trans- 
ported to Axum. Another says no, this is the day Mary 
stopped here on her flight into Egypt (a long detour, indeed). 
It doesn’t really matter; the pilgrims believe she is here now. 

Few Westerners know this kind of faith—idiosyncratic 
individual devotion at its most physical. There are no glitter- 
ing ceremonies or grand processions, no public professions, 
no dramatic visions, only 10,000 acts of private veneration, 
prayer, supplication. What the stranger sees is the collective 
reverence of the like-minded in direct contact with the spir- 
itual, and the awesome testament of comfort received, 
etched on their faces. 

Ethiopian Orthodoxy is a curious amalgam of Judaic and 
Christian practices, African and European rituals. It is man- 
ifestly a man’s religion: only males may enter the inner sanc- 
tuary where it is claimed Moses’ Ark is hidden. No one 
knows anyone who has actually seen it, but the pilgrims are 
certain it is there. “They don’t have to let people see it for us 





LETTER FROM ETHIOPIA 
Johanna McGeary 


Faith That Moves Mountains 


A Christmastime lesson in piety for a stranger in Axum 





Easing earthly burdens: A pilgrim dances her prayer to Mary 


| to believe it,” says a gnarled elder. “That's the mystery.” 


Women, he adds, are excluded because “God made the rules 
for mankind and women broke them.” 

Still, women come to Axum to speak directly to Mary. 
They dance to beg for help. They approach the gateway to the 
inner shrine to genuflect and kiss its stones. They stand in 
lines along the outer walls offering silent prayers. “If we have 
a problem—lack of rain, poor harvests, infertility, illness—we 
need to go to her and she will listen,” says a young suppli- 
cant, “more than Jesus or God. If we are here, by our pres- 
ence, she knows it even though we can’t be in the church.” 

That conviction is what sustains the pilgrims as they toil 
up the barren, vertiginous slopes from the Great Rift Valley 
to the high, dusty plain where Axum lies. Many began their 
journey on the Julian New Year, back in September; even if 
one can afford to fly or 
drive, it is unseemly not to 
walk. The destination is 
not only holy to the church 
but sacred to the nation. 
From the son of Sheba 
3,000 years ago descen- 
ded an unbroken line of 
Ethiopian Emperors down 
to the people’s revolution 
in 1974. Today Axum is the 
capital of Tigrai province, 
which fought for years to 
gain independence but in- 
stead won control of the en- 
tire country six years ago. 
When the devout finally 
arrive back home, their 
neighbors will wash their 
feet and drink the bath wa- 
ter to share in the blessing. 

As Saturday lengthens into evening, the cathedral com- 
pound fills with the billowing white gabi, or shawls, that en- 
velop men and women alike, serving as turban, blanket, veil. 
At their own rhythm, people go about the business of worship. 
Men read from leatherbound lives of the saints; women ulu- 
late softly as they lean on tall prayer rests. Everyone will keep 
the vigil through the night. As darkness falls, shrouded bun- 
dles occupy every empty space on the hard, stony ground, 
huddling around the dim golden flicker of tiny candles. 

Before the Sunday sun lights the horizon, a handful of 
chosen men will enter the holiest sanctuary to hear Mass 
from priests hidden behind a wall of vivid icons. The rest are 
content just to be among people who believe as they believe. 
Soon, they say, the Patriarch will appear with the Ark to pro- 
nounce his blessing. Calmly, serenely, the pilgrims wait. By 
noon, the Patriarch has come and gone in a brisk flourish of 
gilded robes. There is no Ark, and the blessing is delivered 
swiftly amid a crush of baton-swinging soldiers and security 
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| guards. But the pilgrims do not mind, says a kneeling man. 
| “Here, even just waiting is holy.” tt] 
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HILL 


After an epic wipeout, 
ski mogul George Gillett 
tackles the slopes again 


By BILL SAPORITO 





HAD 1O DAYS TO GET OUT OF MY HOUSE,” 
George Gillett is explaining about his 
downhill run into bankruptcy. “I had 


With sons George III and Alexander, Gillett has 
built another empire atop a mountain of junk bonds 





to buy back my clothes. I had to buy 
back my dogs.” Don’t waste any sym- 
pathy on Gillett—he certainly doesn’t 


expect any. Because Gillett is king of 


the hill again. Actually, 11 of them. His 
Booth Creek Ski Holdings Inc. has ac- 
quired 11 ski resorts in just over a year, the 
latest being Loon Mountain in New 
Hampshire. He’s part of a trend in which 
four big companies—Vail Resorts, Ameri- 
can Skiing, Intrawest and Booth Creek- 


are rapidly buying up ski areas. The four are 
banking on snowboarding youngsters and 
their two-planking boomer parents to cre- 
ate a new era of accelerating growth for a 
ski industry that has gone nowhere for a 
decade. 

These companies are pouring record 
sums into capital improvements, adding 
fast chair lifts and such amusements as 
skating rinks and snow-tubing shoots to at- 
tract more nonskiing vacationers or at least 


divert them while their partners, spouses 
and children are on the slopes. The resorts 
aren't just competing against one another. 
Leisure dollars are also coveted by the 
cruise industry, which has spent billions 
upgrading its capacity, as well as by theme 
parks and other family destinations. 
Gillett’s riches-to-rags-to-riches story is 
a perfect proxy for the way capital has snow- 
balled down Wall Street in the past two 
decades—and by the way, don’t expect a 


The Cool Shapes for Skiing 


OON THE ONLY PLACE YOU'LL BE ABLE TO FIND A PAIR OF 


traditional skis will be at a yard sale. So-called shaped | 


skis—a.k.a. parabolic, side-cut cyber—have revolutionized 

the sport, making the trip downhill easier and safer. Not 
since metal and fiber glass replaced wood have skiers gained so 
much from an improvement in equipment. The industry badly 
needs the boost. The number of skiers and ski-resort visits has 
been flat for a decade, while the number of skis sold has fallen 
40%. Meanwhile, snowboarding has blossomed. 





This season shaped skis account for more than 80% of the 
alpine skis being sold. (Total ski sales of $24.3 million were up 
82% from the comparable period a year ago.) Shaped skis “have 
given a new life to skiing,” says Bruce Barrows, vice president 
for sales and marketing at Elan-Monark, which introduced the 
first sharply shaped ski four years ago. 

The shaped ski, a slim hourglass, is fat tipped, narrow waist- 
ed and wide tailed, making it shorter and more flexible than the 
traditional ski. The curved sides of the shaped ski carve perfect, 
skid-free arcs when edged into the snow, resulting in more sta- 
ble and responsive runs for first-timers as well as advanced 
skiers. More than 60 models are available, and you can get help 
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CARVING A COMEBACK Can 
skiing regain its edge after a 
decade of going nowhere? 
moral to this tale. Inthe 1980s | a group 
Gillett was busy building a | of golf cours- 
billion-dollar empire based | es in Montana. 
on the odd combination of 
meatpacking and television 
stations, much of it financed 
by the junk bonds of Drexel 
Burnham Lambert, led by 
the now infamous Michael 
Milken. Drexel pumped out 
high-risk securities the way 
snowmaking machines cre- 
ate instant winter. Gillett, a 
Wisconsin boy, loved to ski, 
and he loved to ski at Vail, a 
powdery paradise in the 
Colorado Rockies. So he 
bought the joint in 1985. 
The whole mess came 
crashing down in 1991, when 
Gillett, having overpaid for 
yet another television sta- 
tion, found himself looking 
at interest rates for his junk 
bonds that had spiked above 
7%. “When the notes came 
due, we were dead,” he says. 
Fast-forward to 1997, 
when the ski industry, not to 
mention the junk-bond industry, has come 
full circle, Gillett the Bankrupt has had “lit- | 
tle” difficulty raising $162.5 million in in- 
vestment capital, and he is assembling 
another empire, this one built around medi- 
um-size properties near big cities to capture 
the day trippers and weekenders who ac- 
count for nearly half the ski business, He 
bought back his old meatpacking operation 
in 1994 and added adornments such as a 
barge business in the Pacific Northwest and 
























from manufacturers (www.snowlink.com), retailers and ski 
magazines in choosing. Among the hot skis this year: K2-Four 
($600), Volkl Snow Ranger Lite ($475), Salomon X Mountain 
($655), Volant PowerKarve ($555) and Rossignol’s “the Peak” 
($649), designed by Olympic downhill champion Picabo Street. 

Snowboard makers have been busy too, developing 
boards for the growing number of children and adults joining 
the teenage boys who once dominated the sport. This year’s 
trends include a longer board with deep side cuts that allow 
snowboarders to descend all kinds of terrain with greater con- 
trol. Among the hot models: the Search by Sims ($365), 
Salomon’s Directional 163 ST ($420), the Custom by Burton 





Have the bankers lost 

their marbles again? Yes 
and no. Sure, Gillett went bust 
by taking on too much debt, but he 
was a proven operator who increased 
Vail’s yearly profits from $5 million in 19: 
to more than $45 million in 1991—still not 
enough to avert catastrophe. 

Yet Gillett is on financing’s bunny hill 
compared with Leon Black, founder of 
Apollo Ski Partners, an investment fund 
that is Vail Resorts’ largest shareholder. 
Black, who was Milken’s right-hand man at 
Drexel, scooped Vail out of bankruptcy and 
then acquired Breckenridge and Keystone 
from Ralcorp Holdings to create an indus-" | 
try giant. With the stock market rising, 
Black took Vail Resorts public last Febru- 
ary, raising $266 million—$64 million of it 
going to Apollo Ski Partners. Vail Resorts is 
currently valued at $900 million, and its 
stock, which went public at $22.50, has 
been trading in the mid-20s. 

Gillett didn’t stay buried for long. 
Black kept him around to run Vail for $1.5 
million annually plus stock options that ul- 
timately yielded $32 million. That was seed 
money for Gillett to start a second empire, 
this time by forming Booth Creek. 

The top four resort operators, with Vail 
and Booth Creek among them, control 31% 
of the ski business at the country’s 507 re- 
sorts, and these operators are still buying. 
“It’s an easy time for financing,” observes 
Leslie Otten, fresh from an acquisition binge | 
that netted his Maine-based American Ski- 
ing (estimated revenues: $350 million) ma- 










jor 

proper- 
ties in Col- 
orado (Steam- "a Re 
boat), Utah (the ~—S. 
Canyons) and California 
(Heavenly). With nine resorts 
and 4,92 million skier visits annu- 
ally, onetime lift mechanic Otten lays 
claim to being the country’s top alpine- 
resort operator. “The industry has learnedé 
how to get into the high-yield bond market: 
and take advantage of initial public offer-2 
ings,” he says. i 

And how. Vancouver-based Intrawest 
raised $88 million in a stock offering last 
March to move ahead with real estate de- 
velopment at 10 Canadian and U.S. resorts. 
Last month Intrawest boosted its owner- 
ship of Mammoth Mountain in California 
to 51%. And the company isn’t finished ei- 
ther. “We are definitely on the hunt,” says 
executive vice president Daniel Jarvis. 

The resort operators are convinced 
that despite stagnant growth for the past 10 
years, the ski industry is poised for a peri- 
od of grand new development. They cite 
the coming of age of a giant crop of poten- 
tial new skiers, the children of the baby 
boomers. These three-to-20-year-olds, the 








EASY GLIDERS From the sleek Peak to the chubby SnowBlade, the 
latest side-cut designs have been giving the sport a lift 


($430) and Avalanche’s Sandersl]48 for women ($495). 

To keep up, ski makers must constantly improve their 
wares. Salomon recently launched its SnowBlade, creating a 
hybrid that captures the thrills of skiing, in-line skating and 
snowboarding. As Carl Helmetag, CEO of Head USA observes, 
“Snowboarding opened a whole new image of fun, of carving 
through powder and trees, and these new skis answer that 
need in skiing. You can hear people on these skis whoop and 
holler. It’s an incredible thing.” —By Valerie Marchant 
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echo boomers, total 72 million, 60% more 
than the number of Generation Xers, and 
many are avid snowboarders. 

The boomers, as they push into their 
50s, are becoming prime prospects for an 
emerging adjunct of the ski-resort busi- 
ness: sales of year-round second homes 
and condos. “There’s a realization that you 
can’t live on lift tickets alone,” says Michael 
Berry, president of the National Ski Areas 
Association. “Today's ski company needs to 
be retailer, hotelier and developer to max- 
imize revenues per skier visit.” 

Toward that end, Vail has bought two 
hotels and is adding nine new restaurants as 
it embarks on a string of renovations and 
additions. Many of them, like a dance club, 
an expanded ice rink and a performing-arts 
center at nearby Beaver Creek, are direct- 
ed as much at nonskiers as skiers. “Increas- 
ing our share of mountain business is an 
easy area of opportunity,” says Vail Resorts 
ceo Adam Aron, who notes that nonski rev- 
enues are growing twice as fast as those 
from lift tickets and now exceed them. 
“There are other ways to win than skiing.” 

The irrepressible Gillett is a good bet to 
explore all avenues. By acquiring relative- 
ly modest sites like New Hampshire’s Wat- 
erville Valley and Mount Cranmore, and 
California’s Northstar-at-Tahoe and Bear 
Mountain, Gillett is hoping to create high- 
volume regional resorts within driving dis- 
tance of major population centers—attrac- 
tions for day skiers. “You've got to start 
somewhere,” he says of this strategy. 

Gillett personally relishes skiing “steep 
and deep,” which is not a bad metaphor for 
his investment style. Like his earlier Vail 
venture, Gillett II rests on a mountain of 

junk securities, although these cost a mere 
12.5% interest, well below the nosebleed 
rate for his last go-round. And this time he 
has two big partners: the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., which owns 
50% of the ski operations, and the Canadi- 
an Imperial Bank of Commerce, which has 
10%. Says Gillett, who has a hard time con- 
taining his optimism: “The demographics 
are with us. Skiing is at the same point it was 
25 years ago—at the brink of another great 
growth period.” The only thing he’s missing, 
he concedes, is a signature resort like Vail. 

This time around Gillett is taking pre- 
cautions, separating his various ventures so 
that a mishap in one can’t pull down the 
others. Running ski resorts has become a 
family affair, with Gillett drawing on the 
active participation of his wife Rose and 
their four sons, ages 22 to 27. Still, he con- 
fides his weakness for sometimes moving 
too fast and buying too much. “I’ve lived 
my dreams, but then I blow them up.” 
How comforting that must be to his bond 
holders. —Reported by Richard Woodbury/Vail 
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MONEY IN MOTION 


Daniel Kadlec 


Santa Meets Goldilocks 
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“ I ve located a few jobless elv es in Asia, but we're far better off giving 
| up a little on the bottom line to keep our People happy her e 


Whose life has touched us, 
inspired us, entertained or 
shocked us the most? On 
December 29, we'll choose 
the one nominee whose life 
has had the most impact 
during the last year, and 
feature him or her during 


this special television event. 
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The New Hong Kong Flu 





A mysterious strain has already killed two people, 
and experts fear the potential for an epidemic 


EW PEOPLE OUTSIDE THE MEDICAL 

community paid much attention last 

May when a three-year-old Hong 

Kong boy died of a mysterious flu that 
usually infects only birds. Even this fall, 
when seven more people came down with 
the same viral strain— 
and one of them died— 
doctors found comfort 
in the fact that the virus 
did not seem to be 
spread from person to 
person. But then last 
week two young cousins 
of one of the victims fell 
ill with what appeared 
to be the same disease, 
prompting medical au- 


Classic Flu 


thorities in the U.S. and Most influenza 
China to warn that this Viruses start off 
in birds and are 


might be the beginning 
of a larger outbreak. It 
did not take long for the 
press to start making 
comparisons with the 
great flu epidemic that 
killed 20 million peo- 
ple in 1918-19. 

From two deaths to 
millions may seem like 
a big leap. But this 
strain of influenza, called 
H5N1, though highly vir- 
ulent in birds, has never 
before been known to 
attack humans, Since no 
human can count on 
having a natural immu- 
nity to what is essentially 
a bird virus, we could 
prove especially vul- 
nerable to infection. 
First discovered in 
South African terns in 
1961, H5N1 has already 
raced through poultry 
farms in southern Chi- 
na, killing caged fowl by 
the thousands. 

As far as health offi- 
cials can tell, every pa- 
tient with H5NI flu was infected directly 
by achicken or some other feathered crea- 
ture. As long as the virus is being passed 
bird to person, rather than person to per- 
son, it is not likely to spread beyond a few | 
isolated cases. 


... where they 
mix with other 
flu viruses and 
pick up the 
genetic material 
they need to 
spread from 
one person to 
another 
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That is what makes the latest two cas- 
es—one of which has been confirmed to be | 


the same disease—so important. If the 
virus has reconfigured itself into a form 
that can be passed from person to person, 
without an animal intermediary, and if 
that altered virus is 
highly contagious, Hong 
Kong’ tiny outbreak 
could grow into a global 
pandemic. It is a long 
shot, but influenza virus- 
es have performed such 
pats in the past, usually 
trading key genes 
with other influenza 
viruses. These mix-and- 
match sessions seem to 
happen most often in 
pigs but can also occur in 
other mammals, includ- 
ing people. 

Rather than wait to 
see what the H5N1 virus 
does next, U.S. scientists 
are racing to develop an 
effective vaccine, work- 
ing in conjunction with 
doctors in Hong Kong 
and the pharmaceutical 


The New Flu 


that it will industry. It is not going 
change into a to be easy. Influenza 
form that vaccines are usually 
can spread from grown in a chicken-egg 
person to medium, and H5N1 vi- 
person, rus kills chicken eggs. 
triggering an “We've never been faced 
epidemic with this situation,” says 


Dr. Anthony Fauci, head 
of the National Institute 
for Allergy and Infec- 
tious Diseases. Even if 
scientists succeed in ge- 
netically engineering a 
form of the virus that 
does not kill the eggs, 
says Fauci, it will still 
take another six months 
to develop, test and pro- 
duce a viable vaccine. 
By that time, we may al- 
ready know whether H5N1 has triggered 
one of those global epidemics that make 
the history books, or has snuffed itself 
out and become just another intriguing 
footnote. —By Christine Gorman. 
With reporting by Sandra Burton/Hong Kong 

















THE CHAIRMAN: Looking ahead to Win 98 


Gates’ Gambit 


He offers a version of 
Windows that won't work 


OTH SIDES TIPPED THEIR HAND IN 

the ongoing battle between the un- 

stoppable force that is Microsoft and 

the immovable object that is the Jus- 
tice Department's antitrust division. As 
expected, Microsoft is appealing Judge 
Thomas Jackson’s temporary order to stop 
using its Windows 95 monopoly as a stick 
to force computer makers to adopt its In- 
ternet Explorer Web browser. Microsoft 
claims the two products are inseparable. 
If the judge insists, however, it is willing 
to offer computer makers a choice be- 
tween Windows 95 with Explorer built in 
and a two-year-old, “dumbed down” ver- 
sion so obsolete that it doesn’t work with 
the newest software products. 

That is no choice at all, Justice prompt- 
ly responded, labeling Microsoft’s letter- 
of-the-law gambit an “affront” and renew- 
ing its call for a $1 million-a-day contempt 
fine. Judge Jackson postponed a hearing 
on the issue until mid-January but noted 
pointedly in court that it took only 90 sec- 
onds to remove Explorer from his version 
of Windows 95, and that the computer 
worked just fine without it. 

The real battleground, of course, is not 
Windows 95 but Windows 98, the next in- 
carnation of Microsoft’s cash cow, into 
which its Web browser is even more tight- 
ly knit. The implications of the shots fired 
last week are clear: selling two versions of 
Win 98, one browser-enabled, the other 
crippled, won't satisfy anyone. 

Assuming the case stays in Judge Jack- 
son’s court, the focus now shifts to Harvard 
Law professor Lawrence Lessig, the “spe- 
cial master” empowered by Jackson to 
sort through the daunting complexities of 
federal antitrust law and Microsoft's oper- 
ating-system strategies—and to report 
back by May 31. Lessig, 36, an iconoclas- 
tic legal scholar who has written about the 
“tyranny” of computer code, is a Macin- 
tosh user. —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt 
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your life 


It’s a whole new life. And here to make things a little easier is the affordable new Sienna. A roomy, 


will never | 


versatile minivan with front-wheel drive and hefty V6 power. You'll soon find out that it's the best ally 


be the same: 


a parent can have. So prepare yourself. Ready or not, life will never be the same. 





TOYOTA everyday 





1800-GO-TOYOTA @www.toyota.com | 


1997 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. 








“SATURN” 


“BLINKING EYE” 


Even the most ordinary 
go out in a blaze of glory 


STRONOMERS HAVE BEEN AWARE FOR 

decades that very massive stars expire 

in huge explosions that can outshine a 

galaxy. But sunlike stars die with a lot 
less fuss; they swell, slowly frying close-in 
planets, then puff their outer layers into 
space to form enormous balls of gas. Finally, 
they shrink to dim, glowing embers. A quiet 
ending—or so everyone thought before the 
Hubble Space Telescope came along. New 
images released last week show that the 
process is more complex and violent than 
anyone believed. Supersonic jets of particles 
and dense clots of dust warp the glowing gas 
into a variety of fantastic shapes that even 
scientists can’t resist nicknaming. It'll hap- 
pen to the sun too—but luckily, not for an- 
other 5 billion years, give or take a billion. @ 
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“SIAMESE SQUID” 
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last 100 years. What's more, for the first time in history, 


fortunately, on February 3, the U.S, Postal Service will introduce 


the first stamps in a series called Celebrate The Century” you Can actually help choose the stamp topics for the 
Through this collection of Special Edition Stamps, you can mw decades 1950-1990. So get involved. It’s one program 
always look back on the people and events that shaped the = MS'STORY —— voy'll remember for the rest of your long, long life 
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Somewhere around 200 trips to work, 23 runs for groceries, or 10 trips to the lake, it’s time for 
1 trip to the dealership with your Ford, Mercury or Lincoln for Quality Care scheduled maintenance. 
Your vehicle will be thoroughly checked and safety-inspected according to precise specifications. By people 
specially trained and equipped to work on it. So take your vehicle to the place it all began. For 
Quality Care, see your Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer. It’s a short trip that pays off in the long run. 


To learn more, visit us at www.qualitycareservice.com 


: From Ford and Lincoln-Mercury dealers o 
ep | @ icine QualityCare 


at your service 











Second Acts 


The media giveth, the media taketh and, eventually, the media simply 
ignoreth. Some quieter developments in ’97's big stories ™ By BRUCE HANDY 


HEAVEN'S GATE 





Mad About Memorabilia 


HEREVER THEY ARE NOW, THOSE 39 | 


Nike-clad members of the Heav- 

en’s Gate cult who committed the 

tidiest of suicides last March didn’t 
leave behind much except for their bodily 
“vehicles,” a few personal possessions and 
a handful of still living devotees who, in the 
cult’s decidedly unsoaring ecclesiastical 
language, hadn’t yet made it to the “level 
beyond human.” Six weeks later, fellow 
“students” Chuck Humphrey and Wayne 
(“Nick”) Cooke attempted to complete 
their course work in the approved man- 
ner—by swallowing a combination of alco- 
hol and phenobarbital and tying plastic 
bags over their heads—in a Southern Cali- 
fornia motel room. Cooke made it to the 
next level; Humphrey didn’t. Fortunately, 
he had work to do. 

Today Humphrey—who prefers to be 
known by the name Rkkody—is running a 
Heaven's Gate Website where potential fol- 
lowers can buy videotapes of leader Do es- 
pousing his philosophy as well as gift items 
like Heaven's Gate mouse pads, NASA-style 
“Away Team” patches, “dishwasher-safe” 
mugs and T shirts emblazoned with the slo- 
gan WHAT IF THEY'RE RIGHT? In an E-mail in- 
terview with Time, Rkkody 





claims that his site receives 1,000 hits a day | 
but that he has sold “disgustingly few” of | 
the merchandise items: “less than five | 
mouse pads, no T shirts.” He had been hop- 
ing to use the proceeds to supply the na- 
tion’s libraries with free copies of Heaven’s 
Gate videos and books. | 
Meanwhile, the owner of the mansion 
in Rancho Santa Fe, Calif., where the 
cultists died, has taken a first round of bids 
on the property, which includes a sauna, a | 
fitness room and tennis courts; even | 
though the owner paid $30,000 to “sani- 
tize” the house, no bid has yet come close 
to the mansion’s pre-suicide value—about | 
$1.5 million. The real estate agent handling | 
the sale, Randall Bell, is an expert at 
moving “distressed” properties, having 
previously consulted, he says, on the sales 
of homes where Nicole Simpson, JonBenet 
Ramsey and Sharon Tate passed away, as it 
were, Not afraid to confront his chief mar- 
keting obstacle head on, Bell has renamed | 
the property the Heaven’s Gate Mansion, 
or the Gate for short—which, he says, is at | 
least preferable to its usual media label: 
“the death house.” —Reported by | 
Paul Krueger/San Diego and Margot Hornblower/ 
Los Angeles | 





What if They're 





Right? 





CAN'T BUY ME LOVE? President Clinton and 
John Huang caught on video in happier days 


DONORGATE 


The Unforgiven Giver 


OHN HUANG ANSWERS THE PHONE AND 
quietly tells a caller no, he cannot talk. 
The central figure in the White House 
fund-raising scandal, a former Com- 
merce Department official who drummed 
up millions of dollars in the questioned 
contributions to the Democratic National 
Committee, comes close to begging for- 
giveness in his polite refusal. He says he 
wishes he could talk, but then congressional 
investigators and the FBt would also want to 
chat him up. His wife Jane, interrupted in the 
midst of her house cleaning, sometimes re- 
sponds to a doorbell ring at her front door, 
and always with the same message: “We're 
not giving any interviews at this time—to any- 
one.” She gently but firmly shuts the door. 
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JON BENET SLEPT HERE: Patsy inaitey in her étahiars bedroom, which wasn't touched until the family moved from Boulder to Atlanta 


To get to the Huangs’ house in Glen- 
dale, a suburb of Los Angeles, you have to 
drive a mile up a steep hillside. Once 
known as the poor man’s Pasadena, the 
town has become an enclave of wealthy 
Asian Americans—which is what drew 
Huang, a Taiwan-born U.S, citizen, when 
he moved here in 1986, returning from a 
stint working in Hong Kong. Last year, 
when the fund-raising scandal broke, the 
Huangs quietly left their old house and 
moved farther up the hill to escape no- 
tice. It worked. Neighbors say they rarely 
see the couple or their two college-age 
sons. 

It can be a lonely life waiting around 

:for Janet Reno’s Justice Depart- 
= ment to decide whether or not to 
zindict you (of course, the cur- 
Srent run of special prosecutors 
idoes not appear to work any 
Zmore quickly). At this point, 
3 charges i in the yearlong investiga- 
tion are thought to be months— 
®perhaps many months—away. 
z There is, however, one bit of 
§good news for Huang: sources 


MUM'S THE BURB: Huang’s 
hillside neighborhood in 
Glendale, Calif., isn’t talking 





say the department is no longer looking | 


into the question of whether he might 
have been spying for the Chinese govern- 
ment or his former employers at an In- 
donesian financial conglomerate. His 
lawyer says Huang keeps himself occupied 
managing a couple of real estate proper- 
ties. But a friend, Mary Miyashita, paints a 
bleaker picture: Huang is out of work, fac- 
ing mounting legal bills and refusing offers 
of help. Not that many are lining up to 
start, say, a big-bucks defense fund. “The 


Asian community is very uptight about | 


this,” says Miyashita, in tears. “He’s being 


snubbed. Even his friends are abandon- 
ing him.” —Reported by Cathy Booth/Los Angeles 
and Viveca Novak/Washington 



















THE RAMSEY CASE 


Cold on the Trail 


YEAR AFTER HER GARROTED BODY WAS 

found by her father in the basement 

of their Boulder, Colo., home, six- 

year-old JonBenet Ramsey’s killing 
appears destined to join the disappear- 
ances of Amelia Earhart and Jimmy Hoffa 
and—as at least one well-known former de- 
fendant would argue—the Killings of 
Nicole Brown Simpson and Ron Goldman 
on the roll call of America’s thorniest un- 
solved mysteries. Amid charges of police 
incompetence and foot-dragging cronyism 
in the district attorney’s office, the investi- 
gation into the young beauty queen’s death 
continues to sputter along with no indict- 
ments in sight. Though questions concern- 
ing the possible guilt of JonBenet’s parents 
John and Patsy Ramsey have been the sub- 
ject of lively debate in the press, the most 
police will say is that the two remain under 
“an umbrella of suspicion’—an inept 
metaphor, given that umbrellas are meant 
to protect, but maybe apt, given the in- 
creasing public frustration surrounding 
the handling of this case. 
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The problem, sources say, is that 
there simply isn’t enough evidence to 
bring charges against the Ramseys or 
anyone else, though investigators may 
have a few new leads—including the 
possible use of a stun gun. Police have 
recently been asking friends of the 
Ramseys about footwear they may have 
worn in and around the house, sug- 
gesting police may have shoe-print ev- 
idence. Incredibly, they waited until 
only a few weeks ago to interview cer- 
tain neighbors about what they may 


have observed on the night of the mur- PEACE, BUT NO JUSTICE: Flowers last week on the still 








der, including a woman who told re- unmarked grave of JonBenet Ramsey in Atlanta 


porters that she heard screams coming 
from the Ramsey house. 

It has taken the outside agitation of a 
publicity-seeking New York City legal ex- 
pert—no, not Geraldo Rivera—to put the 
heaviest formal pressure on Boulder au- 
thorities. Attorney Darnay Hoffman 
(clients include Bernhard Goetz, the 
famed subway gunman; family members 
include wife Sidney Biddle Barrows, the 


famed “Mayflower Madam”) has filed suit 
against district attorney Alex Hunter, 
charging—under an obscure Colorado 
statute that allows private citizens to ques- 
tion the actions of prosecutors—that 
Hunter has “unjustifiably refused” to 
charge Patsy Ramsey. Hoffman’s evi- 
dence? Testimonials from four writing ex- 
perts alleging it is probable the ransom 


3 note discovered when JonBenet was 
2 first reported missing is in her mother’s 
x hand. A judge has yet to decide 
| whether the suit merits a hearing. 
< Most Boulderites seem to wish 
the issue would just disappear. A re- 
; cent Denver Post report found that 
3 citizens were more concerned with 
issues like traffic, parking and urban 
" growth than with solving beauty- 
queen slayings. Fleet White, a close 
friend of John Ramsey’s who was with 
him when he found JonBenet’s body, 
wrote a letter to the New York Times 
pleading with the media to leave Boulder 
alone on the murder’s first anniver- 
sary. That request will probably not be 
met. Earlier this month, the media coordi- 
nator for the Oklahoma City bombing trials 
surveyed news organizations about their in- 
terest in a JonBenet trial should an indict- 
ment of anyone ever be filed; 162 said they 
would attend. That would compare with a 
mere 74 on hand for Timothy McVeigh’s 
trial. —Reported by Richard Woodbury/Denver 





Clothes Make 
The Heiresses 


DON’T THINK IT WAS THE BEST VERSACE 

ever,” said CNN’s Elsa Klensch after the 

house’s show of spring fashions last fall 

in Milan, “but for her it was a triumph.” 
The “her” is Donatella Versace, a designer 
in her own right, who took over the com- 
pany’s creative reins in the wake of her 
brother Gianni’s murder last July in Miami. 
In the opinion of most observers, the Milan 
show—as well as a show for Versace’s Ver- 
sus line the same week—proved the house 
is in capable hands, its visionary wedding 
of cheap sex appeal, expensive classicism 
and odd materials still potent. Dona- 
tella’s daughter Allegra, 11, who inherit- 
ed her slain uncle’s share of the business, 
is reportedly bearing up well. At the Ver- 
sus show, she enjoyed the honor of being 
seated front and center, right next to Vic- 
toria Adams, the Posh Spice Girl. 

In Miami the mansion where Gianni 
Versace was shot in the head by hustler and 
spree killer Andrew Cunanan has become 
an ad hoc tourist attraction, as has the house- 
boat where Cunanan put a bullet into his 
own skull after setting off one of the most in- 
tensive manhunts in recent history. A book 
published this fall, Death at Every Stop: The 
True Story of Andrew Cunanan—The Man 
Who Murdered Designer Gianni Versace, by 
Wensley Clarkson (author of Slave Girls), 











THE SHOW GOES ON: Donatella Versace, Giannis sister, with daughter Allegra in Manhattan 


added a few new details to the once ines- 
capable but now nearly forgotten Cunanan 
legend: he reportedly fathered a child and 
starred in two “graphic, low-budget, sado- 
masochistic gay pornographic videos.” In a 
tribute to the speedy turnover of news cycles, 
few media outlets paid much attention to the 
revelations. They may be more interested in 
the official murder-investigation file, due to 
be released by year’s end. The Versaces, 
worrying over personal information about 
Gianni that the file may contain, are moving 
to have it suppressed. 

Fernando Carreira, the caretaker who 
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tipped off police to Cunanan’s presence on 
the houseboat, ultimately received $55,000 
in reward money, although the highly pub- 
licized $10,000 promised by New York City 
Mayor Rudolph Giuliani has yet to materi- 
alize (trying to wriggle out on a technicality, 
the city claims Carreira called the wrong tip 
line; a lawsuit may be in the works). Car- 
reira used most of his windfall to pay off 
debts. His only splurge was on a horse 
named Princess, which he bought for his 15- 
year-old son. “It keeps him occupied,” Car- 
reira told the Miami Herald. —Reported by 
Greg Burke/Rome and Greg Aunapu/Miami 
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ERHAPS THE MOST SHOCKING THING 
about the crime allegedly committed 
by Melissa Drexler was her seeming 
lack of concern about it. Minutes after 
giving birth in a toilet stall and then al- 
legedly choking or suffocating her 6-lb. 
6-oz. son, Drexler returned to the floor of 
her high school formal dance in Aberdeen 
Township, N.J., where she ate some salad 


later, Drexler, now 19 and known outside 
her immediate circle by the tabloid sobri- 
quet Prom Mom, is by most accounts main- 
taining her outward poise. Says a friend, Tim 
Hoban: “She seems pretty normal to me.” 
While living at home in nearby Lacey 
Township and waiting for a trial date to be 
set—she pleaded not guilty to murder 
charges at an October arraignment—Drex- 
ler has dropped plans to attend communi- 
ty college. Her notoriety has also led her to 
give up looking for a job. Friends say she 
passes her days going to the mall or hang- 
ing out at their homes watching TV. And 
nearly every day she sees the father of her 
child, John Lewis, 21, who, like the rest of 
Drexler’s friends, claims he was not aware of 
her pregnancy. In a recent appearance on 
the TV newsmagazine show Extra, Lewis 
said, “I was mad, but what happened, hap- 
pened.” Monmouth County prosecutors, 
though less understanding, have chosen 
not to seek the death penalty; local defen- 








and danced with her boyfriend. Six months | 





HER DAY IN COURT: Melissa Drexler with mother Marie Drexler and lawyer Donald Venezia 


“Seems Pretty Normal to Me” 


dants in other, far less publicized infanti- 
cide cases have generally accepted plea 
bargains with prison terms shorter than 
the murder sentence of 30 years to life, and 
have sometimes been released early. 
Drexler’s defense is likely to turn on 
questions of whether the baby was alive at 
birth and the mother’s state of 
mind. Defense expert Mar- 
garet Spinelli, Ph.D., a 
New York City psychol- 
ogist who has studied 
women who hide their 
pregnancies and some- 
times kill their infants, 9 
refuses to discuss spe+~ 
cifics of Drexler’s case: 
but answers the * 
could she?” que 


ing themselves deliver “~~ 
from across the room.” Dissociation can 
become so intense that some women deny 
their pregnancies even to themselves. 
“When they deliver, the pregnancy is a 
shocking reality: they think they’re going 
in to have a bowel movement, and they 
have a baby,” Spinelli says. “Yes, it’s hard 
to believe, but things happen all the time 
that are hard to believe.” —Reported by 
G. Patrick Pawling/Lacey Township 
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Songs in the Ke 
ont Life y 


T HIS LASTEST PRETRIAL HEARING, IN 
November, reporters noticed that 
Michael Markhasev had bulked up a 
bit—not exactly to Schwarzenegger 
size but far from the scrawny figure the 
Ukrainian émigré cut when he was taken 
into custody last spring. With a trial set to 
begin Feb. 17 in Los Angeles on a charge of 
murder in the death of Ennis Cosby—the 


| real-life son of beloved TV-life father Bill 



















Cosby—observers could come to only one 
conclusion about Markhasev’s newfound 
passion for weight lifting: he’s getting 
ready for life inside. 

Not that the prosecution’s case is a 
slam dunk: there is no physical evidence 
tying Markhasev to the murder last Janu- 
ary on a freeway off-ramp near Brent- 
wood, Calif., and the only eyewitness 
failed to identify Markhasev in a police 
lineup. Most of the case will rest on the 
easily impeachable testimony of various 
drug-taking and drug-dealing associates 
of the defendant’s, and a friend who fin- 
gered him for a $100,000 bounty offered 
by the National Enquirer (the friend led 
cops to a wooded area where Markhasev 
supposedly hid the gun; police indeed 
found a pistol, but one lacking any finger- 
prints). Sources say the relative weakness 

of the case was the primary reason 
the district attorney chose 
not to seek the death 
penalty. Still, few ex- 
pect Markhasev to re- 
ceive much sympathy 
from a jury in such 
a well-publicized case 
and with such a sympa- 
thetic victim. Markha- 
sev’s reported habit of 
making incriminating 
statements to his jailers 
will probably not help 
either. 
In memory of Ennis, the 
Cosby family has chartered the Hello 
Friend/Ennis William Cosby Foundation 
to aid people who suffer—as Ennis did— 
from dyslexia. Verve Records has just re- 
leased a jazz album produced by Bill Cos- 
by, with part of the proceeds to benefit 
the foundation. The disc features an all- 
star band playing standards—and an orig- 
inal penned by Bill himself that’s actually 
pretty good, with a kind of mid-’60s 
Bluenote thing going on. —Reported by 
James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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Remember this year? 
When our sciences and 
arts memorialized years 
we liked even better? 


MAKERS OF 10-BEST LISTS HAVE TO 
look back, but in 1997 art, science 
and commerce looked way back. 
These pages could be a catalog for 
your Aunt Maud’s garage sale. 

Everywhere, yesterday’s trash 
culture was exhumed and hauled 
to new frontiers, in architecture 
(Coney Island replicated in Las 
Vegas) and astrogeology (a Mar- 
tian rock dubbed Scooby Doo). 
Our critics select a film of a 90s 
novel set in 1953 and a musical of 
a "70s novel set in 1906 as the 
year's best. And what is The X-Files 
if not a canny updating of ’50s 
bomb sweat? “No matter how par- 
anoid you are,” the show tells us, 
“you re not paranoid enough.” 

Sometimes déja vu is déja boo; 
the citations for worst include a 
few old acquaintances. But that 
hardly disqualifies them for a 
chance at lingering impact. We 
doubt that Little Richard or Mad 
magazine or Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers made many 10-Best 
lists in 1956. Who knows what 
orphans of 1997 will be embraced 
in the inevitable retrofuture? 

We may watch two computers 
match wits in a chess champi- 
onship, and shop in the dairy sec- 
tion for frozen human eggs. But in 
culture we will still look to the 
past, as we do today, for clues to a 
better, truer, snazzier time. Every- 
thing old is always new again. 


Illustrations for TIME by 
Chip Kidd and Geoff Spear 





THE GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM, 
BILBAO The first great 
building of the 21st century 
has turned up a few years 
early. In the unspectacular Spanish 
Basque city of Bilbao, architect Frank 
Gehry has deposited a branch of New York 
City’s Guggenheim Museum of Art that is a 
tribute to the power of that great 
contemporary idea, “Stop making sense.” 
Beneath the cocked hats of its undulating 
towers, the most delightful architectural 
mind of our time has been everywhere at 
work. Without stooping to the twee 
historical quotation of so much postmodern 
design, Gehry has repudiated Modernist 
sanctity, symmetry and right-angled 
geometries in his own fearless way, taking 
them apart and putting them back together 
with a rollicking, cockeyed brilliance. Then 
he dressed this curvaceous beauty in 
shimmering titanium that is both sexy and 
unmistakably elegant. (And talk about 
pounding swords into art galleries: four 
years ago, on the cheap, Gehry picked up 
loads of this pricey “strategic” metal when 
the Russians started dumping their 
stockpiles.) With this strange masterpiece, 
a Baroque pearl, modern architecture truly 
arrives at the status of poetry in motion. 





Miho Museum I.M. Peiis | City’s 42nd Street. In the 

best known for resounding | bump and grind of the years 
Modernist statements like | after, both the street and the 
the Rock and Roll Museum | theater saw hard times. By the 
in Cleveland, Ohio. For this | 1980s, the New Amsterdam 
project in the hills of a nature | was a wreck. Now, after a 
preserve near Kyoto, Japan, he | wizardly revitalization by 
chose literal understatement Hugh Hardy, one sponsored 
80% of the main building is | by the Walt Disney Co., it’s 
belowground. But first he | back in all its rose-bowered, 
leads visitors along a wooded | peacocked, multichromed 
pathway, through a tunnel | Art Nouveau glory. 
and over a cable suspension 








bridge, an enchanted path to 
buried art treasures. 


New Amsterdam Theater 
When it opened in 1903, it 
was a showplace on New York 





The Getty Center Los 
Angeles may not be the 
Athens of America, but it now 
has its own Acropolis. With a 
mere $1 billion from the Getty 


Trust, architect Richard Meier 


has performed a feat of 
= late-Modernist classi- 
= cism,a complex of art 
* research, museum and 
> conservation facilities 
that sits on a hill along 
3 the San Diego Freeway, 
= quietly emanating the 
* notion that civilization 
is whatever it is that 
produces buildings like 
these. 


Broadway audi- 
ence might have set- 


tled for the animat- 


The Lion King The 


ed feature plopped directly 
(and predictably) onstage. 
But director and costume 
designer Julie Taymor wanted 
to create a different kind of 
fascination. Through pup- 
petry, shadow figures and 
masks, Taymor makes her 
Lion King—at the renovated 
New Amsterdam Theater (see 
above)—the master of a 
powerful realm, ancient and 
African, full of ritual, magic 
and awe 


Mateo’s Crib It’s baby’s 
first convertible—a rocking 
cradle that segues neatly into 
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a bassinet. Designed by Al- 

berto Mantilla and An- 

thony Baxter of Curve 

I.D., it’s intended to ‘ 
rockabye babies be- 

birth and six 

months. The body, of 

molded plywood with 
an ash veneer, rests on a 
table base of solid ash. It 
has the simplicity of a 
Shaker basket with a . 
touch of nursery humor, 
yet even those smiles 
are functional handles. 
Mies van der Rohe 
himself would smile 

at that 


tween 










New York, N.Y. Hotel O.K.. 

it’s a hoot, a building that’s 
made to look like a jumble of 
buildings. This massive Las 
Vegas hotel with a “Central 
Park-themed” casino takes as 
its silhouette the Manhattan 
skyline and for good measure 
crams in Grant’s Tomb, Ellis 
Island and the Statue of 
Liberty. Did we mention the 
Coney Island roller coaster? 
Tasteless, you say? We say, 
beyond tasteless. Hey man 
you gota problem with that? 


New York Botanical Gar- 
den London’s Crystal Pal 
ace is gone, but this turn-of- 
the-century greenhouse in the 
Bronx is alive and glinting. To 
restore this sizable jewel 
box, which showcases 











an indoor spectacle of plant 
life, required 17,000 new 
panes of glass. The firm of 
Beyer Blinder Belle, which 
also restored Ellis Island and 
Grand Central Terminal, gives 
back to America one more 
piece of its indispensable 
but fragile past 


The Pillow Book For a 

film about sexual, roman 
tic and literary obsessions, in 
which a Japanese woman lit- 
erally inscribes the book of 
love across the bodies of men 
director Peter Greenaway and 
his production designers 
Wilbert van Dorp and Andree 
Putman, provide the ultimate 
in layered looks. Japanese 
calligraphy cascades down 
split screens; inserts open 
within larger images like win 
dows on a computer screen 


The visual stringencies of old 


The new $50 bill The backside of the bill, with 

its borderless stretches at the margins and sans- 

serif type, looks an awful lot like play money, which 

is not reassuring. They say it’s legal tender. We say it re- 
sembles a coupon in a generic box of corn flakes. Makes 
you wanna holler, I paid $50 for this? 


squeezable asa 
“teddy bear, and 
«better looking 





Japan meet the clutter of the 
global village. In a word 
fascinating 


1 Standup Stapler An 
idea you grasp right 
away. The last time the stapler 
got serious thought was in 
the 1930s, when objects were 
streamlined for the machine- 
age imagination. In the ergo- 
nomic 90s, when we design 
for the body, the Bos- 
ton stapler still 
keeps a_ nice 
contour. It’s as 
grip-friendly as 
a handshake as 


than most public 
sculpture 
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L.A. CONFIDENTIAL Everybody knows the 

rudiments of the classic film-noir manner: 

chiaroscuro lighting, labyrinthine plots, 

dialogue written in battery acid. Working 
up imitations of it has become one of modern 
Hollywood's minor vices. But—a point usually 
missed—the style was never an end in itself. At 
its best it conveyed an idea about how the 


_— 


rottenness of big cities touches everyone, high 
and low, respectable and raffish. Director 
Curtis Hanson, working off James Ellroy’s 
bitterly brewed novel about corrupt 1950s 
cops, gets that wonderfully right in a smart, 
complex film that exuberantly mixes comic 
excess, melodramatic pressure, romantic rue 
and an almost casual murderousness. 








Ponette How can a child 
cope with her mother’s vi- 
olent death? Little Ponette 
(the amazing Victoire Thivi- 
sol) simply refuses to believe 


her mother is gone and waits 
desperately for her return. 
In a morbid year for films, 
Jacques Doillon’s shattering 
French drama gets at a rare 
truth: surrendering to grief 
can give one a reason to live 


6, eater Amy Under- 
ground-comix artists pair 
off, then square off in this 
romantic tragicomedy. He’s 
full of uncompre 
hending machismo, 
gay but nervously alert to 
other possibilities. And au- 
teur Kevin Smith (Clerks) has 
the best Gen X files in the 


sweetly 
she’s 


business, full of compassion- 
ate observations on its mys 
terious manners and morals. 


In the Company of Men 

Gamesmanship '90s-style: 
a nasty corporate jock sets up 
a woman—and his soft-willed 
colleague—for the betrayal of 
their middle-class lives. Neil 
LaBute’s Freon-cool comedy, 
made for a preposterously 
low $25,000, outraged 
viewers who didn’t 
get the dark joke or 
the narrative suavity 
See it with someone 
you're sure loves you 


Oscar and Lucinda 

Bold heiress, sen- 
sitive clergyman, sin- 
ful passion, a trek in- 
to the wilderness. Sounds like 
one of those “classic” novels 
you'll never get around to. 
Don’t despair. Gillian Arm- 
strong and her stars, Ralph 
Fiennes and Cate Blanchett, 
find something feverishly 
unsettling under the black 
robes of Victorian propriety 


Face/Off In this schizoid 

actioner, John Woo har- 
nesses his explosive visual fi- 
nesse to a mad fable of two 
men (Nicolas Cage and John 
Travolta) who become what 
they most hate: each other. 
Hollywood high concept 


meets Hong Kong turbo tech 
nique for double the plea 
sure, double the art. Woo’s 
best since Bullet in the Head. 





Amistad Again Steven 

Spielberg puts his crafts- 
manship in the service of 
moral seriousness. Again, in 
this true tale of a slave mutiny 
and its nightmare aftermath, 
he creates a gripping portrait 
of human decency mobilized 
to help an inhumanly abused 





minority. Again he unsenti 
mentally places us in touch 
with our best sentiments. 


Eve's Bayou “The summer 

I killed my father, I was 
10 years old.” With these 
words, writer-director Kasi 
Lemmons begins a story of 
family love, lust and deceit. 
Samuel L. Jackson and Debbi 
Morgan shine in—what? The 
best film ever made by a 
black American? Could well 
be. The year’s most haunting 
family drama? You bet. 





Welcome to Sarajevo WWar- 
loving, war weary, a jour- 
nalist rescues an orphan from 
the Bosnian chaos but can’t 
explain his sudden fall into 


Michael Winterbot- 
tom’s film dares to suggest 


grace. 


that small acts of goodness 
cannot stem the vast tides of 
historical tragedy. In movies, 
that’s an unexpected 
sobering—perspective. 


and 


1 Gabbeh Tough heroes, 
winsome kids, things 
that blow up in the night 
can there be another way to 
make movies? Yes, in this 
lyrical fable of a woman who 
literally lives in the weave of 
a carpet while she awaits 
her lost love. Iran’s Mohsen 
Makhmalbaf is a weaver too, 
of sweet dreams, vivid colors 
and magical filmmaking. 


Robin Williams’ desire to be loved In a cam- 

paign to suck our affection for him to its marrow, 

the once great anarchist played a sappy dad (Fathers’ 
Day), acute inventor (Flubber) and a needy shrink (Good 
Will Hunting). Woody Allen had it right in Deconstruct- 
ing Harry. He cast Williams as an out-of-focus actor 









e can help you evaluate 4x4s. 


Of course, a foot of snow, sleet. 


and hail can also be quite helpful. 





When it comes to deciding on a sport utility vehicle, you'll 


Lb. vou have to trade | want all the help you can get. 
on-road performance for Because there are over 40 to choose from. And they're 
in-snow performance? not all equally capable in snow. 


In fact, there are a number of things to consider when 


u 





you're buying an SUV that probably never crossed your mind. 
Which is why we’ve created a program that gets you up to 4x4 speed. With an “I know nothing” 


guide to 4x4 technology. A glossary of 4x4 terms. Charts that compare virtually every SUV. And 





employees who can answer engineering questions in a 


language you'll understand. Plain English. He four-channel ABS 
There’s even an off-road course so you can experience better than three channel 
was < 
ABS in snow? 


4x4 capabilities firsthand. You'll come to know things like 





this: four-channel ABS, unlike three-channel ABS, gives 





you added control in winter conditions. No matter how deep they may get. 
More important, you'll be prepared to make an educated SUV decision. And while 
we won't deny that we’re partial to our own Land Rover Discovery and Range Rover, 


we're perfectly comfortable letting you form your own opinion. 





So if you’re looking for an SUV, see a Land Rover Retailer. You can even get our 128-page guide to 
SUVs by calling our 800 number or visiting our Web site. 

Why not take advantage of Land Rover's 50-vear obsession with everything 4x4? Because without 

our help, you could wind up in over your head. = 

3 : LAND- 

~ROVER 


DISCOVERY 


1-800-FINE 4WD 


www.LandRover.com 








1998 Land Rover Discovery 











IF THE WORLD’S 
BIGGEST PROBLEM 
IS A LACK OF 


COMMUNICATION 


MIGHT WE SUGGEST A CORNER 
TABLE AND A FINE SCOTCH. 





WELCOME TO CIVILIZATION 











Ellen: The Puppy Episode 

After the endless media 
tease, the stakes were high 
for Ellen’s coming-out epi- 
sode on ABC. To live up to its 
hype, it had to be a classic— 
and it was. The hourlong 
broadcast had wit, charm 
and great performances by 
Ellen DeGeneres, Laura 
Dern and Oprah Winfrey, 
perfectly cast as a therapist. 





Diana coverage The 

death of the Princess of 
Wales was one of those 
events in which a unified 
global consciousness is cre- 
ated through the miracle of | 
television. Billions watched | 
the Queen make her address, 
the boys walk behind the 
casket, Earl Spencer deliver 
his eulogy. Even in a world 
of 500 channels, sometimes 
there is just one thing on. 
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Miss Evers’ Boys Alfre 
Woodard starred in this 
HBO drama about the scan- 
dalous Tuskegee study of 
syphilis in which black sub- 
jects were not given treat- 
ment. The script was intelli- 
gent; Woodard exquisitely 
captured the conflicting mo- 
tivations of her character, a 
nurse involved in the study; 
and Laurence Fishburne 
played her lover with rough 
charm and wisdom. The film 
justly served a terrible event. 
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FOX’'S SUNDAY-NIGHT LINEUP Everyone talks about NBC 

and Thursday, but the best night for television right now is 

Sunday, when you can watch The Simpsons, King of the Hill 

and The X-Files all in a row on Fox. The Simpsons is stillthe | 
cleverest comedy on TV, and King of the Hill creates a world with 
far more specificity than any live-action sitcom. Both are 
smarter, funnier and, in fact, more human than Friends or 
Seinfeld. Meanwhile, The X-Files draws from a bottomless well 
of inspiration. Two cartoons and a sci-fi show—why are these 
better than the programs supposedly about real people and real 





| lite? Probably because they are imaginative in ways that would 


be neither possible nor permissible in TV's standard genres. 





Town Under Siege This 

cBs documentary with Ed 
Bradley was a dramatic, well- 
argued exercise in muck- 
raking. A little-known loop- 
hole exempts oil companies 
from laws on_hazardous- 
waste disposal, and cps 
showed how one poor town 
suffers as a result. Forget 
Matt Damon in The Rain- 
maker—the kid lawyer in this 
case is twice as appealing. 


The Practice Set in a | 

small, scrappy law firm, 
ABC’s The Practice is a very 
entertaining melodrama, even 
if it breaks no new ground. 
The cast is good, especially 
Michael Badalucco as a strug- 
gling personal-injury lawyer, 
and the scripts are smartly 
plotted, with some humor 
thrown in too. As our hero, 
Dylan McDermott manages 
not only to have good hair 
but also to seem genuinely 
savvy and charismatic. 


Everybody Loves Ray- 

mond In its second sea- 
son, this cBs sitcom is coming 
into its own. The star, Ray 
Romano, is an amusing, 
hangdog Everyman, and his 
relatives are funny oddballs 
rather than the more typical 
tiresome ones. Family shows 
have been done over and 
over, but Raymond can sur- 










et a 
Rees 


ER’s live episode Vastly publicized, the show 
was pointless and a cheat. The setup was that a 
TV news crew was filming at the hospital, so when the 
actors made mistakes, they could pretend their charac- 
ters had stumbled in front of that camera. Stick to film, 
please, and leave live video to C-SPAN. 
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The Mill on the 
Floss Ah, if only 
all Sunday-night TV 
movies dealing with 
women in peril could be 
as subtly haunting as this pss 
version of George Eliot's 
1860 novel. The filmed story 
of Maggie Tulliver (played 
by Emily Watson) features 
no stalkers, mind you, but 
evokes poetically the in- 
escapable dangers of pos- 
sessing a divided heart. 


The Newsroom Its final 
episodes were too bizarre, 
but for most of its run on PBs, 
this Canadian series about 
the news department of a TV 
station was balanced perfect- 
ly between reality and paro- 
dy. Filmed in documentary 
style, it achieved some bril- 
liant moments of deadpan 
humor, and Ken Finkleman, 
the show’s creator, played 
the news director with a 
wicked combination of ego- 
tism, pettiness and desper- 
ation. Imagine Broad- 
z cast News meets Spi- 


nal Tap. 
1 Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer More than 
just an action series 
about a 15-year-old super- 
heroine, the WB’s Buffy 
is a wry satire of subur- 
ban teenage life (the 
unhip are described as 
having discovered “the softer 
side of Sears”) and a post- 
feminist parable on the chal- 
lenge of balancing one’s per- 
sonal and work life. Buffy 
(Sarah Michelle Gellar) has 
vampires to kill, but she also 
has to find the time for boys 
and Ben & Jerry's. 
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BIG, BLOODY, BEAUTIFUL The 
shimmering landscapes of Riven. The 
blood-drenched corridors of Quake Il. 
The eye-popping charms of Tomb Raider 
Il’'s Lara Croft. Computer-gaming aficionados 
have never had so many titles to choose from— 
or so many megabytes to wade through (Riven 
alone fills five CD-ROMs). But impressive and 


The AOL Roller Coaster 

Cyberspace’s No. 1 on- 
line service was one long 
busy signal last winter, 
leading crit- 
ics to predict L 
gleefully the rN 
pre-Web rel- 


[bine 


ic’s demise. — 
Well, if you 
bought Ao. stock in, say, 
January, you would have 


nearly quadrupled your 
money by Thanksgiving. 
Could AOL chairman Steve 
Case be the new Michael 
Eisner? 


Tamagotchis Sneer if you 

wish; years from now we 
may find ourselves wistfully 
recalling beeping 
needy key-chain creatures 
not as ‘97's Pet Rock—or 
rather not just as "97's Pet 


these 
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Rock—but as technocultural 
landmarks: the first mutable 
digital life-forms to win our 
children’s hearts. Let’s hope 
their descendants don’t 
learn to talk. 


Sub-$1,000 PCs The 

theory went like this: as 
the price of whiz-bang com- 
puters falls, demand will rise 
even faster. Looks like the 
theory was actually right. By 
autumn PC makers from 
Compaq to Hewlett-Packard 
to IBM were offering robust 
multimedia machines for less 
than $1,000—and nearly a 
third of all new PCs sold fell 
into that range. 


The Rise of Joel Klein The 
Justice Department anti- 
trust tyro’s first shot across 
Microsoft's bow (over the 
bundling of Windows 95 and 


Internet Explorer) served 


sophisticated as the software has become, the 
industry still has a way to go. Pretty pictures 
don't necessarily mean great game play, nor 
does offering ever more destructive weaponry 
advance the cause of civilization. Sequels of 
last year’s hits are nice, but our fondest hope 
for "98 is that someone will blow our minds 
with the Next Great Thing. 


notice to Silicon Valley that 
there’s a new, tech-savvy 
sheriff in town. Next in his 
scope: the looming battle 
over Windows 98 and a closer 
look at microchip colossus 
Intel. 





Digital Snapshots Cam- 
eras that shoot pixels, not 
film, made the leap from 


pricey novelty to low-cost 
alternative to 35 mm this year, 
as nearly every cameramaker 
worth its viewfinder released 
quality digital cam- 


Spam The Netheads who promised us cyber- 

utopia left out one pesky detail: spam, the 

junk E-mail—from chain letters to get-rich-quick 
schemes to triple X-rated ads—that is doing on the In- 
fobahn what traffic jams did on the autobahn. What's 
worse, no one has figured out how to get rid of the stuff. 
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eras in the $250-to-$1,000 
range, and sales nearly 
doubled. Next up? Deeper 
price cuts, please. 


The Death of the CDA The 

ill-conceived and 
broad Communications De 
cency Act got the early grave 
it deserved. The Supreme 
Court, in ruling the smut bill 
unconstitutional, gave the 
First Amendment a firm foot- 
hold in cyberspace. Antiporn 
activists were not deterred, 
however; a more narrowly 
focused CDA 1 has already 
landed in the Senate. 


over- 





Deep Blue The IBM su- 

percomputer decisively 
crushed human world-chess 
champion Garry Kasparov, 
dealing a humiliating blow 
to the self-esteem of carbon- 
based life-forms. Atleast until 
backpedaling commentators 
recalled the obvious: hey, the 
human race did build the 
damn thing in the first 
place. 


DVD Players After 

too many years 
spent watching movie 
studios and the elec- 
tronics industry hag- 
gle over the arcane de- 
tails of this high-tech 
successor to the CD 
and the vcr, consumers are 
finally thrilling to its dazzling 
sound and pictures. DVD was 
worth the wait. Now where’s 
the software? 


Voice Recognition Until 

last summer, futurists 
thought voice recognition 
software that lets compu- 
ters understand ordinary 
speech—was decades away. 
Then Dragon Systems came 
out with Naturally Speaking, 
which comes tantalizingly 
close to actually working. Is 
your keyboard tomorrow’s 
collector’s item? 


DLJdirect puts the intelligence and 
experience of a Wall Street powerhouse 
behind every trade you make. Donaldson, 
Lutkin & Jenrette, with its affiliates, is one 
of the top securities firms on Wall Street 
accounting for 10% of the trading volume 
of the New York Stock Exchange. And it’s 
not just financial power that distinguishes 
DLJ, it's brain power. DLJdirect offers 
access to DLJ’s analysis of 1,100 companies 
in 80 industries. Now you can have insights 
from the same analysts that Institutional 
Investor magazine named to their All- 
America Team. You also have access to 
DLJ lead-managed IPOs. So, DLJ'’s expertise, 
experience and intelligence is beamed 
directly from DLJdirect to your desktop. 
The kind of enlightened self-reliance that 
jakes you financially independent. 


ey DL) IBGE trade up 


DLJ Research Abstracts 
DLJ IPOs 

Online Trading 

Standard & Poor's Reports 
Real-time Quotes 

Stock & Portfolio Alerts 
Historical Charts 
StockScan~ & FundScan 
Personal Stock Ticker 
Online Investing Software 
Trades from $20 


WANTTETO ets 


www.DLJdirectcom 
1 888 456 4355 
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ts and 's of $100,000, 
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VOLKSWAGEN: “SUNDAY AFTERNOON” 
Most car ads talk about the car or the 
life-style of its owner. VW's infectious 
spot does neither. Instead, it shows two 
slacker twentysomethings cruising aimlessly 
around a desolate stretch of Los Angeles in their 
VW Golf to the monotonous ditty Da Da Da. They 
retrieve an abandoned chair from the street, 
only to discard it minutes later after detecting 








Tabasco: “Mosquito” The 

130-year-old red-pepper 
sauce provided zest during a 
1997 Super Bow! full of com- 
mercial clunkers. When a 
mosquito bites someone con- 
suming Tabasco and explodes 
seconds later, you don’t have 
to live on a bayou to appre- 
ciate the piquant sauce’s 
power. 





140 


Weather Channel: “Paint- 


ed Faces” Sure, the 24- 
hr. channel could tout its 
forecasts. But this inspired 
campaign wants you to know 
that “if hell freezes over, 
you'll hear it here first.” In a 
weather-themed bar, two ra- 
bid tube watchers breath- 
lessly await the weekend out- 
look. The upshot is as clear as 
a blue sky: “Weather fans, 
you're not alone.” 


Diesel: “Little Rock, 
1873” The fabric of jeans 
ads is usually interwoven 








with wit. But Ita- 
ly’s Diesel sews 
up the category 
by stitching out- 
rageous, self-ref- 
erential irony in- 
to the imagery of 
a spaghetti west- 
ern. A_ filthy, 
overweight gun- 
slinger swipes 
candy from a lit- 
tle girl, spits ona 
saloon floor and kicks a dog 
before shooting dead the 
Diesel-clad hero. Yes, nice 
guys do finish last. 


Ikea: “OR” Want to turn 

forbidding places into com- 
fortable living spaces? Watch 
Ikea’s men in white redo an 
operating room. The cardiac 
monitor looks just fabulous 
in the entertainment center. 
And that plant on the IV-drip 
stand is another deft design- 
er touch. 


Candie’s Bathroom humor, even when good, 
is still, well, bathroom humor. Putting the scat- 











its stench, then drive off, leaving viewers with 
this message about the car: “It fits your life 
or the complete lack thereof.” The spot 
breathed new life into its sound-track song, a 
1982 release by the now defunct German 
band Trio. It also created bumper-to-bumper 
parodies that replicated the ad down to the 
most minute detail, with everyone from Jay 
Leno to Bill Gates taking a joyride in a Golf. 


Apple Com- 

puter: “Think 
Different” They 
are on billboards, 
in magazines and 
on TV screens: 
the stark black- 
and-white pho- 
tos of great in- 
novators of this 
century, from Pi- 
casso to Amelia 
Earhart to Mar- 
tin Luther King, celebrating 
Apple’s unconventional core. 
They are a brilliant bit of 
image polishing by a com- 
pany that has been bruised 
by recent failures in the 
marketplace. Steve Jobs re- 
ally must be back. 


Snickers: “Hungry? Why 

Wait?” In a series of situa- 
tions in which waiting is the 
game, Snickers uses sweet 
humor to sell its nougat- 
filled chocolate bars. 


ological Jenny McCarthy on a toilet, panties wrapped 
around her calves, to sell Candie’s shoes couldn’t raise 
this print campaign above the level of potty chic. 
Vogue, Cosmopolitan and others pulled the chain on it. 
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Hopefuls waiting to see St. 
Peter pass the time with a 
Snickers, as does a traded 
football player whose old tat- 
too must be painfully re- 
moved. The quirky spots 


| take a bite out of boredom. 





ABC: “TV Is Good” The 

No. 3 network’s print 
campaign lampoons the 
very idea of watching TV. 
For example, asc gleefully 
twists the notion, popular in 
some circles, that TV rots 
your brain. In place of such 
warnings, ABC coins its own 
cheeky maxims, like “The 
couch is your friend.” We 
hear you. 


StS a beautiful 


day, what are you 
doing outside? 


S 


United Airlines: “Rising” 

Reality bites in United’s 
pointed print and TV spots, 
which acknowledge just how 
unfriendly today’s skies can 
be. After skewering every- 
thing from tasteless airline 
food to frustrating cancella- 
tions and delays, United ex- 
tends the promise of a better 
flight plan. “Compared to the 
rest of the industry,” the ads 
declare, “we're moving in a 
different direction.” 


The Body Shop: “Ruby” 

Finally—a beauty ad that 
offers straight talk, not a mir- 
acle in a jar. The Body Shop, 
purveyor of all that’s politi- 
cally correct and completely 
natural, challenges tradition 
with an unblushing look at a 
size-18, full-figured doll. Ruby 
(as in Rubenesque) is more 
than just an image. She’s the 
medium and the message: 
that natural looks can also be 
eye-catching. 
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‘We challenged ARAMARK to change students’ dining experiences from a negative to a positive,” recalls Gerald 
Whittington of Elon College. “ARAMARK’s Jeff Gazda and Neil Bromilow worked closely with the students and 
administration of Elon to create a dining program that has a retail look and feel yet can still act like a meal plan. And 
in just three years, the students of Elon College have five new dining facilities to choose from, including an 


off-campus internet cafe.” At ARAMARK we take challenges seriously, especially when it comes to creating 


something new and different to meet our partners’ needs. And with Elon College, we knew the only way to meet 


the school’s needs was to meet the needs of its 3,500 students. The end result? Gerald W hittington has this to say, 


earn more about Managed Services through Unlimited Partnership call 1-800-ARAMARK or visit us at www.aramark.com 
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PEOPLE IN 
ARIZONA 


ARE TESTED BY 


HARSH RUGGED 


CONDITIONS 


So naturally 


OUR VEHICLES 
ARE TESTED 


BY PEOPLE IN 


ARIZONA 





Blistering days. Freezing 
nights. A landscape that in some places 
resembles the surface of the moon 

It takes a special type of 
person to live in the Arizona desert. And we're 


proud to say that some of those special types 
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Arizona, USA 


are working at Toyota's multi-million-dollar 
Arizona Technical Center and Proving Ground. 

Here, teams of local sci- 
entists, engineers and drivers put Toyota 
vehicles through the kind of torture most of us 
will never experience in a lifetime of driving. 

Arizona is just one part of 
Toyota’s global family of operations. A net- 
work that encompasses technical centers and 
design studios on three continents. And man- 
ufacturing facilities in 26 countries from 
Australia, to Venezuela, to the UK. 

As a company doing 
business in the global marketplace, Toyota 
recognizes the need to invest locally, to ensure 
that the products we sell answer the special 
needs and standards of all of our customers. 
In the U.S., there are Toyotas designed in 
California, tested in Michigan and built in 
Kentucky, California, and soon in Indiana. 

Around the world, Toyota 
is committed to investing in local people. 
And, even out in the desert, it’s proving to be 


a fertile investment. 


TOYOTA People Drive Us 
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Excite is more than a search tool. It's the on-line service you call home. Where you get your stock quotes, your email, your 


sports scores and anything relevant to you. Updated automatically. It's the free on-line service that’s as personal as your signature. 
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what eXcites you? 


my.excite.com 








ERYKAH BADU BADUIZM (Kedar 
Entertainment/Universal) Some 
singers can break your heart; 
Badu can put it back together 


Contra la Corriente 
(RMM) In this collec- 


rising Latin star 


Marc Anthony | 
tion, 


again. Her neo-soul songcraft draws 
from soul, jazz, blues and hip-hop— 


but instead of a chaotic swirl of 


sound, the result is a slow-burning, 
meditative album that brings all these 
genres together. This is healing 
music about magic and love, racism 
and reincarnation, late-night parties 
and Afro picks. Badu’s voice is a 
natural wonder, sharp and metallic, 


wounded and sad, yearning for 
empathy in one song, decrying 


injustice in the next. Her brilliant 
companion CD, Live, which captures 
concert performances of the songs 
on Baduizm, shows she’s more than 
another '90s studio creation. She’s 
the most thrilling new voice in pop. 


Anne Sofie von Otter Schu- 

bert: Lieder (Deutsche 
Grammophon) The cool ra- 
diance of Von Otter’s mezzo- 
soprano voice lights up this 
cannily chosen, passionately 
sung program of 18 Schubert 
songs, stylishly accompanied 
by pianist Bengt Forsberg. 
Some are obscure, some ul- 
trafamiliar, but either way 
they are irresistible; even the 
age-old Ave Maria sounds 
brand new. 





Alana Davis Blame It on 

Me (Elektra) A fresh and 
uncommonly rich fusion of 
blues and folk-pop, Davis’ 
debut is a stunningly mature 
work for a songwriter of just 
23. Combining the twang of 
Bonnie Raitt and the soulful- 
Tracy Chapman, 
Davis uses her serene voice 
to breathe light and life into 
songs, creating a captivating, 
genre-bending sound. 


ness of 


U2 Pop (Island) The 
Dublin-based rock super- 
group replenishes its cre- 


| Jamaica) The Ja- 


the trendy electronic-music 
scene. The end product is 
rock charged with lightning, 
as well as winking cultural 
commentary that 
the question, In a world built 
on images and style, is there 
anything to hold on to? This 
is smart, self-aware stuff, 
acknowledging 
pop’s shallowness 
while panning for 
nuggets of truth. 


suggests 


Luciano Mes- 
senger (Island 


maican-born Lu- 
ciano has a bari- 
tone 
warm and deep as Montego 
Bay, and his songs boast ripe, 
mango-sweet melodies. His 
lyrics, however, focus on se- 
rious subjects such as pover- 
ty, spirituality and resisting 
oppression. The core of Lu- 
ciano’s brand of reggae is a 
smiling insurgency. 


voice as 


Portishead Portishead 
(Go! Beat/London) Dis- 


torted, wraithlike vocals, 


Misogyny Rock What's with that song Push by 
Hootie-rockers Matchbox 20? Or that song 


ative batteries by drawing on 





blaring Big Band noir horns 
and deconstructed hip-hop 

| beats—Portishead’s 
mous album is both bravely 
strange and weirdly com- 
pelling. This is futuristic 
and cerebral music, but al- 
ways heartfelt. The sound 
of the next millennium, 
today. 


epony- 





Mary J. Blige Share My 
World (MCA). The woman 
known as “the queen of hip- 
hop soul” proves with her 


confident, sustained 
work why she wears the 
crown. The tracks on this CD 
are gems: expertly cut, with 
sparkling vocals. Blige’s 
voice, with its oak-dark shad- 
ings and unforced, round- 
the-way sexiness, keeps it all 
real. 


most 


Smack My Bitch Up by the fitfully terrific dance band 
Prodigy? Both groups say their songs aren’t about hit- 
ting women—but they sure sound as if they are. Maybe 
playing Lilith Fair 98 would help educate both acts. 
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Anthony sings salsa with 
youthful vigor and old-school 
showmanship. His voice is a 
flash of gold, blinding and en- 
ticing in its purity. The songs 
are in Spanish, but whether 
you habla espanol or not, An- 
thony’s talent comes through, 
no translation needed. 





Leonard Rosenman East 

of Eden/Rebel Without a 
Cause (Nonesuch) The pick 
of Nonesuch’s impressive 
new film this CD, 
handsomely performed by 
John Adams and the London 
Sinfonietta, contains suites 
from Rosenman’s arresting 
scores for two of James Dean’s 
legendary films. It’s a long- 
overdue solo bow for one of 
America’s most underrated 
composers. 


series, 


Matraca Berg Sunday 

Morning to Saturday 
Night (Rising Tide). This top 
Nashville composer has the 
ideal voice to inhabit her best 
songs. Make that voices, for 
Berg has a tone for each tune 
raunchy for the rockin’ Back 
in the Saddle, pained and 
proud for the elegiac Back 
When We Were Beautiful. 
Here Berg is possessed by her 
music: she sings in tongues. 
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To start with, we got a 200 mega-ton 
inferno on a disc the size of a CD. 

DVD. The digital technology that delivers a picture 
that’s 3 times sharper than VHS and a million times 
more devastating. Toshiba DVD fires off such intense 
video because it has an amped-up pixel resolution of 
720x480 and Colorstream™ video output. In other 
words, pow. 


As well as extremely explosive features. 

Toshiba DVD has all the boom-bam features. 

Like the ability to stop even the biggest explosion with 
the best pause functions ever. And options like 
wide-screen 16:9 aspect ratio. And because DVD uses 
a disc and a laser there is no rewinding and never any 
loss of picture quality 


And audio that will bring down the house. 
With Dolby Digital (AC3) 5.1 Surround Sound, you 
hear everything, everywhere.The screams in front of 
you. The destruction behind you. The chaos all around 
you. What's even more startling is that Toshiba DVD 
can play all your favorite music CDs. 


With more movies than you could shake a 
stick of dynamite at. There are already over 400 
movies available on DVD to rent or own.The hottest 
action movies. The coolest sci-fi flicks. The mega block- 
busters. They're all on DVD. 


So turn off the lights. Nuke the popcorn. Put on 
your protective head gear. DVD is here. DyD 
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WWwW.OVOWB.COM 


In Touch with Tomorrow 


TOSHIBA 


1.800.346.6672 
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RAGTIME The musical version of E.L. 
Doctorow’'s best-selling novel could 
have been a high-minded bore, a 


musical for people who hate 


musicals. Or, given all the promotional 
hype (the show has been trumpeted 
seemingly since the Ice Age), another 
mega-disappointment. In fact, it turns 


The Lion King Disney's 

justly celebrated stage 
version of the hit movie has 
given Broadway an electric 
shock of excitement. Julie 
Taymor’s design wizardry 
accomplished the difficult 
task of satisfying everyone: 
adults as well as kids, tourists 
looking for a reason to come 
to New York City, and seri- 
ous theatergoers looking for a 
reason to believe in Broad- 














way again. It may not be the | 


Second Coming, but there’s 
nothing else like it on God’s 
earth. Don’t be surprised if it 
runs forever. 


A Doll’s House Just when 

you thought Ibsen’s war- 
horse had breathed its last, 
director Anthony Page, trans- 
lator Frank McGuinness and 
galvanizing star Janet McTeer 
brought it back to life in a 
brilliant Broadway produc- 
tion imported from London. 
Their triumph was to make 
us feel the wrenching hu- 
man underpinnings of dra- 
ma’s most famous feminist 
battle cry 


Space A psychiatrist's com- 

fortable world is shaken 
when he encounters sever- 
al patients with similar tales 
of alien visitation. Writer- 
director Tina Landau’s won- 
drous production for Chica- 
go's Steppenwolf Theatre is a 


| magical mystery tour, packed 


out to be a landmark American musical. 
Doctorow’s turn-of-the-century tapestry, 
mixing fact and fiction, has been expertly 
refashioned for the stage by playwright 
Terrence McNally; director Frank Galati 

| has showcased it in a crisp and beautiful 
production; the score by Lynn Ahrens 
and Stephen Flaherty gets better with 


with inventive sound and 
lighting effects, that explores 
cosmic questions of mankind's 
place in the universe while 
staying grounded in the spiri- 
tual quest of one vulnerable 
man, played marvelously by 
Tom Irwin. 


The Life Last season was a 
dismal one for Broadway 
musicals—the off year be- 
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each hearing. And how many musicals 
have the audience fighting off tears 
before the end of the first act? The show 


doesn't arrive on Broadway until January, 
but it’s hard to see how the Los Angeles 
production—which opened in June and 
will travel to Vancouver and Chicago in 
1998—could be improved on. 





tween Rent and The Lion 
King—but it did produce one 
underrated gem, this tale of 
seedy Times Square before it 
got Disneyfied. Complain 
about the clichéd book if you 
must, but few musicals are 
this hard-edged and slam- 
bang entertaining at the same 
time. And few songwriters 
can still turn out show- 
stoppers like Cy Coleman. 
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Unwelcome head crashes wedding, 


@ 


Wedding photo of 
Adam and Karen 
Dexter as taken 
by Adam's less- 
than-keen-eyed- 


Grandfather. 





The HP PhotoSmart System. The First pictures of the future. 


It's a complete PC photography system-— digital camera, photo scanner, photo 





printer—that lets you shoot, scan and print real photos on your home PC. Together with Microsoft® 
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disaster narrowly averted. 





Photo of 
Adam and 
Sr Karen 
Dexter is 
cropped, 


centered, 


enlarged 





and printed. 
Thus 


salvaged 





from an 


otherwise 
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Picturelt!” software, you can adjust exposures, change colors, crop 


HEWLETT" 


|G PACKARD 


| Expanding Possibilities ] 


and manipulate images-—all as creativity dictates. To learn more, 


contact us at 1-888-HP4 FUN PICS or www.hp.com/go/PhotoSmart. 








To win the HP 
PhotoSmart 


system contest 
you'll need the 
Following: 


©@ A personal photo. 


@ A brief essay 
describing how 
you’d manipulate 


said photo. 


@ Saliva for stamp. 


How would you use the HP PhotoSmart 
system to change your favorite photo? 
When you tell us, you just might win the 
means to alter your own real photos, Prize 
includes printer, scanner, digital camera 
and Microsoft’ Picturelt! software. Just send 
a self-addressed stamped envelope to: HP 
PhotoSmart Contest — Entry & Rules - c/o 
(Publication Name), PO Box 9273, Medford, 
NY 11763-9273 for an entry form and a 
complete set of rules OR visit the website: 
www.hp.com/go/PhotoSmart. 


Contest starts December 1. 1997 - must have entries 


by February 27, 1998. No purchase necessary. Void 
where prohibited and in MO, VT and PR. 


PO Nene Fed (company, 


©) Packano 


| Expanding Possibilities 
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Gross Indecency: The Three Trials 

of Oscar Wilde Using court records, 
newspaper accounts, diaries and other 
historical documents, writer-director 
Moisés Kaufman re-creates the court- 
room battles that destroyed the career 
(and ultimately the life) of the late- 
Victorian playwright, wit and homo- 
sexual bon vivant. The cleverly stylized 
history lesson, playing off-Broadway 
and in San Francisco, is also a poi- 
gnant study of an artist brought down 
as much by his own hubris as an in- 
tolerant society. 


The Diary of Anne Frank The hit play 

from the 1950s by Frances Good- 
rich and Albert Hackett 
is back on Broadway, 
fresher and more mov- 
ing than one might ever 
have expected. Credit 
goes largely to adapter 
Wendy Kesselman, who 
has removed some of 
the sentimental uplift 
and restored a firm 
sense of time and place, 
and to director James 
Lapine, who keeps the 
tension high and emo- 
tions real. 


The Last Night of 
Ballyhoo Alfred Uhry’s 
comedy-drama could 
have been written in the 








1950s, but that doesn’t make its old- 
fashioned virtues any less appealing. 
The story of a Jewish family in Atlanta 
in 1939 has a keen sense of its milieu, 
raises tough issues of Jewish anti 
Semitism and goes for honest senti- 
ment, not sentimentality. 


How I! Learned to Drive Paula Vo- 
gel’s brief, intense play explores 
the complex relationship between a 
young girl and the uncle who sexual- 
ly abused her. Unsettling and unspar- 
ing in facing up to a difficult subject, 
this off-Broadway play is an actors’ 
showcase (originally starring David 
Morse and Mary-Louise Parker) that 
will surely become a sta- 
> ple in regional theaters 
E for years. 


Les Misérables At- 
1 ter 10 years on 
Broadway, the Alain 
Boublil-Claude-Michel 
Schénberg musical had 
fallen into serious disre 
pair. So directors. Trevor 
Nunn and John Caird be- 
came their own show 
doctors, replacing much 
of the cast and giving the 
production a thorough 
overhaul. Mon Dieu! Les 
Miz is back and as rous- 
ing as ever. Now, about 
Miss Saigon 


Baby-Boomer Playwrights Most of the big guns of the 1970s and 

’80s were back with new work: David Mamet (The Old Neighbor- 

hood), Christopher Durang (Sex and Longing), Wendy Wasserstein (An 
American Daughter), John Patrick Shanley (Psychopathia Sexualis). All 
seemed depleted, treading water. Time for a passing of the torch? 
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(Henry Holt) Thomas 

Pynchon’s vast novel 
retraces the progress 
of the men who drew the 
line between the colonies 
of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. For all 
its Pynchonesque 
tomfooleries—a talking 
dog, a four-ton cheese— 
the tale is somber, 
elegiac. Mason and Dixon 
come to realize that their 
triumph means an end to 
the wilderness, the 
imposition of order on 
“the realm of the Sacred.” 





Underworld (Scribner) 

Despite its title, Don 
DeLillo’s Ith and most am- 
bitious novel is not about or- 
ganized crime. DeLillo takes 
on nothing less 
ambitious than 
the buried life of 
the cold war, the 
specter of nuclear 
} annihilation as 
experienced by a 
large group of 
vividly rendered 
characters. The 
story begins with 
Thomson’s famous 
run in 1951 and 


Bobby 
home 
moves back and forth over 
the following four decades, 
showing how we all got here 
from there. 





Cold Mountain (At- 

lantic Monthly Press) 
Imagine Odysseus walk- 
ing through the blue 
mountains of North Car- 
olina in the ghostly half- 
light at the end of the 
Civil War. Charles Fra- 
zier’s miraculous (and 
best-selling) first novel 
is as spare as timeless 
myth, one man’s yearn- 
ing homeward. Yet its 
deeply local details, its twiggy 
smell of roots and solitary 
eccentrics, evoke the spirit of 
Thoreau—and the Taoist her- 
mits who once haunted the 
Cold Mountains of old China. 


American Pastoral 
(Houghton Mifflin) The 
title is ironic—a Philip Roth 





specialty. There is precious 
little rural peace and _ har- 
mony in this scorching novel 
about a prosperous New Jer- 
sey couple whose good life is 
destroyed when their daugh- 
ter becomes a ’60s terrorist. 
In Roth’s earlier novels, par- 
ents tended toward the com- 
ic and repressive. Not here. 
The author renders the Job- 
like suffering of a father and 
mother over a lost child 
with characteristic emotional 
force and verbal energy. 


The God of Small Things 

(Random House) Arund- 
hati Roy's bold debut 
achieves an intensity that will 
feel familiar to fans of D.H. 
Lawrence. The author some- 
times seems too clever for her 
novel’s good, 
but her mate- 
rial triumphs. 
Three small 
children, a blue 
Plymouth and 
the lushness of 
southern In- 
dia merge into 
a gripping sto- 
ry of passion 
thwarted by 
prejudice. 


Celebrity Glut Publishers persisted in pay- 
ing—often in seven figures—for books by peo- 
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the 29,028-ft. summit of Mount Everest. His assignment 


1 INTO THIN AIR (Villard) In May 1996 Jon Krakauer reached 


for Outside magazine would, it seemed, end in triumph. But 
the day did not. A storm arose that killed 11 other climbers. 
Krakauer’s book dramatically reports this calamity and 
examines the proliferating, expensive tours that offer novices 
the top of the world. Some of them live to tell their tales. 





A People’s Tra- 

gedy (Viking) 
In this tale of 
what went wrong 
with the Russian 
Revolution, Cam- 
bridge historian 
Orlando Figes deals 
vividly with star- 
vation, disease, tri- 
bal hatreds, socio- 
pathic bloodlust, 
religious mania, 
mental terrorism and most 
other sources of human 
misery. Plus, Figes argues, 
stupidity ruled the times, 
quite literally in the stiff 
presence of Czar Nicholas 


A PEOPL 





govern- 


Il. A smarter leader might | 


have led to a better 20th 
century. 


Legends of the American 

Desert (Knopf) Alex 
Shoumatoff, a New Yorker 
contributor, spent 25 years 
researching and writing 
this book about the U.S. 
Southwest. The result is a 
sometimes bewildering but 
continually fascinating pro- 
fusion of stories and themes. 
Shoumatoff writes know- 
ingly and affectionately about 
indigenous Indians and those 


ple who were already famous or momentarily in the 
news. Whoopi Goldberg. Paul Reiser. Dick Morris. Paula 
Barbieri. Kelly Flinn. All bombed at the stores. Radical 
suggestion: Why not pay real writers to write? 








who came later. 
The scenery is spec- 
tacular, and there 
is nothing dry 
or dusty in this 
desert. 


Whittaker 
Chambers 
(Random House) 
Historian Sam Tan- 
enhaus rights an 
old imbalance in this scrup- 
ulous biography. For more 
than 40 years, most discus- 
sions of the Alger Hiss- 
Whittaker Chambers affair 
focused on Hiss: innocent, 
as he claimed, or guilty, as 
Chambers charged? But of 
the two, Chambers was by far 
the more interesting person 
and tormented soul. Tanen- 
haus’ perceptive illumination 
of Chambers’ life also lights 
up a dark, troubled period of 
American history. 


TRAGEDY 


Citizen Sol- 

diers (Si- 
mon & Schu- 
ster) Stephen 
Ambrose, au- 
thor of Un- 
daunted Cour- 
age, last year’s 
best _ seller 
about Lewis 
and Clark, thought there 
were still some untold stories 
to tell about World War II in 
Europe, and he was right. 
His mixture of narrative and 
oral histories brings to unfor- 
gettable life the G.l.s who 
slogged through it. 
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If you're ready to quit smoking 


OFF WITH THE PATCH... 








ZYBAN beat the #1 prescription patch’ 


_ ZYBAN has been proven more effective than 

_ a nicotine patch 

y In a medical study using patient support materials and 

_ drug therapy, ZYBAN helped more smokers quit for 

_ 4 weeks than Habitrol® (nicotine transdermal system),* 

é a nicotine patch. And unlike the patch and gum, ZYBAN 
_ replaces cigarettes with nicotine-free medicine. 


_ You can break free from smoking without nicotine 
If you've tried to quit before and are still smoking, ask 
your health care professional about nicotine-free ZYBAN. 
: j It’s a pill. Prescription medicine that can help reduce 
8 your urge to smoke and make quitting bearable. 
__ What you need to know about ZYBAN 
_ The most common side effects with ZYBAN include dry 
_ mouth and difficulty sleeping. Although uncommon, 
_ there is a risk of seizure associated with ZYBAN. (See 
_ “Important Warning” section in Information for the 


BREAK FREE FROM NICOTINE 
BREAK FREE FROM SMOKING 


: 1. Scott-Levin Source Prescription Audit (SPA) 9/97 
is a registered trademark of Ciba-Geigy Corporation. 
lease consult Information for the Patient on the following page. 


Patient on following page.) So it is important to talk to 
your health care professional to see whether ZYBAN is 
right for you. You should not take ZYBAN if you have a 
seizure disorder; are already taking WELLBUTRIN®, 
WELLBUTRIN SR®, or any other medicines that contain 
bupropion HCl; have or have had an eating disorder; or 
are currently taking or have recently taken a monoamine 
oxidase (MAO) inhibitor. It is important to let your health 
care professional know about any other prescription or 
over-the-counter medications you are taking. ZYBAN is not 
recommended for women who are pregnant or breast-feeding. 


SEE YOUR HEALTH CARE PROFESSIONAL ABOUT ZYBAN 


ZYBAN and the ZYBAN Advantage Plan™, a free counseling 
and personalized support program, are part of an overall 
plan recommended by your health care professional to help 
you quit smoking. 

For more information, call 1-888-959-STOP (7867) ext.29 


or visit our Web site at www.zyban.com 


NICOTINE-FREE 





° 


Information for the Patient 

ZYBAN™ (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained-Release Tablets 

Please read this information before you start taking ZYBAN. Also read this 
leaflet each time you renew your prescription, in case anything has changed. 
This information is not intended to take the place of discussions between you 
and your doctor. You and your doctor should discuss ZYBAN as part 

of your plan to stop smoking. Your doctor has prescribed ZYBAN for your 

use only. Do not let anyone else use your ZYBAN. 


IMPORTANT WARNING: 
There is a chance that approximately 1 out of every 1,000 people taking 
bupropion hydrochloride, the active ingredient in ZYBAN, will have a seizure. 
The chance of this happening increases if you: 
¢ have a seizure disorder (for example, epilepsy); 
¢ have or have had an eating disorder (for example, bulimia or 
anorexia nervosa); 

© take more than the recommended amount of ZYBAN; or 

© take other medicines with the same active ingredient that is in ZYBAN, 
such as WELLBUTRIN® (bupropion hydrochloride) Tablets and 
WELLBUTRIN SR® (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained-Release Tablets. 
(Both of these medicines are used to treat depression.) 

You can reduce the chance of experiencing a seizure by following your 
doctor's directions on how to take ZYBAN. You should also discuss with your 
doctor whether ZYBAN is right for you. 


1, What is ZYBAN? 

ZYBAN is a prescription medicine to help people quit smoking. Studies have 
shown that more than one third of people quit smoking for at least 1 month 
while taking ZYBAN and participating in a patient support program. For many 
patients, ZYBAN reduces withdrawal symptoms and the urge to smoke. ZYBAN 
should be used with a patient support program. It is important to participate 
in the behavioral program, counseling, or other support program your health 
care professional recommends. 


2. Who should not take ZYBAN? 
You should not take ZYBAN if you: 

* have a seizure disorder (for example, epilepsy). 

* are already taking WELLBUTRIN, WELLBUTRIN SR, or any other medicines 
that contain bupropion hydrochloride. 

¢ have or have had an eating disorder (for example, bulimia or 
anorexia nervosa). 

¢ are currently taking or have recently taken a monoamine oxidase 
inhibitor (MAOI). 

© are allergic to bupropion. 


3. Are there special concerns for women? 

ZYBAN is not recommended for women who are pregnant or breast-feeding. 
Women should notify their doctor if they become pregnant or intend to become 
pregnant while taking ZYBAN. 


4. How should | take ZYBAN? 

¢ You should take ZYBAN as directed by your doctor. The usual recommend- 
ed dosing is to take one 150-mg tablet in the morning for the first 
3 days. On the fourth day, begin taking one 150-mg tablet in the morning 
and one 150-mg tablet in the early evening. Doses should be taken at 
least 8 hours apart. 

* Never take an “extra” dose of ZYBAN. If you forget to take a dose, do 
not take an extra tablet to “catch up" for the dose you forgot. Wait and 
take your next tablet at the regular time. Do not take more tablets than 
your doctor prescribed. This is important so you do not increase your 
chance of having a seizure. 

 Itis important to swallow ZYBAN Tablets whole. Do not chew, divide, or 
crush tablets. 


5. How long should | take ZYBAN? 
Most people should take ZYBAN for 7 to 12 weeks. Follow your doctor's 
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6. When should | stop smoking? 

It takes about 1 week for ZYBAN™ (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained- 
Release Tablets to reach the right levels in your body to be effective. So, 
to maximize your chance of quitting, you should not stop smoking until you 
have been taking ZYBAN for 1 week. You should set a date to stop smoking 
during the second week you're taking ZYBAN. 


7. Can | smoke while taking ZYBAN? 

It is not physically dangerous to smoke and use ZYBAN at the same time. 
However, continuing to smoke after the date you set to stop smoking will 
seriously reduce your chance of breaking your smoking habit. 


8. Can ZYBAN be used at the same time as nicotine patches? 

Yes, ZYBAN and nicotine patches can be used at the same time but should 
only be used together under the supervision of your doctor. Using ZYBAN and 
nicotine patches together may raise your blood pressure. Your doctor will 
probably want to check your blood pressure regularly to make sure that it 
Stays within acceptable levels. 


DO NOT SMOKE AT ANY TIME if you are using a nicotine patch or any other 
nicotine product along with ZYBAN. It is possible to get too much nicotine and 
have serious side effects. 


9, What are possible side effects of ZYBAN? 
Like all medicines, ZYBAN may cause side effects. 

© The most common side effects include dry mouth and difficulty sleeping. 
These side effects are generally mild and often disappear after a few 
weeks. If you have difficulty sleeping, avoid taking your medicine too close 
to bedtime. 

© The most common side effects that caused people to stop taking ZYBAN 
during clinical studies were shakiness and skin rash. 

© Contact your doctor or health care professional if you have a rash or other 
troublesome side effects. 

© Use caution before driving a car or operating complex, hazardous machin- 
ery until you know if ZYBAN affects your ability to perform these tasks. 


10. Can | drink alcohol while | am taking ZYBAN? 

It is best to not drink alcohol at all or to drink very little while taking ZYBAN. 
If you drink a lot of alcohol and suddenly stop, you may increase your chance 
of having a seizure. Therefore, it is important to discuss your use of alcohol 
with your doctor before you begin taking ZYBAN. 


11. Will ZYBAN affect other medicines | am taking? 

ZYBAN may affect other medicines you're taking. It is important not to take 
medicines that may increase the chance for you to have a seizure. Therefore, 
you should make sure that your doctor knows about all medicines — 
prescription or over-the-counter — you are taking or plan to take. 


12. Do ZYBAN Tablets have a characteristic odor? 
ZYBAN Tablets may have a characteristic odor. If present, this odor is normal. 


13. How should | store ZYBAN? 

© Store ZYBAN at room temperature, out of direct sunlight. 
© Keep ZYBAN in a tightly closed container. 

¢ Keep ZYBAN out of the reach of children. 


This summary provides important information about ZYBAN. This summary 
cannot replace the more detailed information that you need from your doctor. 
If you have any questions or concerns about either ZYBAN or smoking cessa- 
tion, talk to your doctor or other health care professional. 


GlaxoWellcome 


Glaxo Wellcome Inc. 
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OUR FAVORITE MARTIAN 
All eyes were on Mars 
this summer as NASA's 
Pathfinder lander and its 
Sojourner rover beamed home 
spectacular pictures of the 
Red Planet and introduced 
Earthlings to rocks with names 
like Casper and Scooby Doo. 
Sniffing out the chemistry of 
both the rocks and the soil, the 
rover helped confirm 
scientists’ suspicion that Mars 
was once a warm, wet place, 
possibly able to support life. 
After four months of work, the 
lander and rover succumbed to 
Mars’ punishing cold. Now and 
then, however, when the sun is 
high in the Martian sky, the 
rover may stir, toddling 
aimlessly as it waits for earthly 
signals that will never come. 





Best-Known Clone Em- | 


» bryologist Ian Wilmut 
made a big splash in the gene 


pool when he announced that | 
he had cloned a sheep named | 


Dolly. Though animals had 


been duplicated before, Dolly | 


was the first ever created 
from an adult cell rather than 
an embryonic one, raising the 
specter that a human will one 
day follow in her hoofsteps. 





Bravest New Family Faith 

and a fertility drug deliv- 
ered seven healthy babies to 
Bobbi and Kenny McCaughey 
of Carlisle, Iowa. Ranging 
from 2 Ibs. 5 oz. to 3 Ibs. 4 0z., 
the famous infants will re- 
main in the hospital through 
January. Having survived the 
attendant media circus, Mom 
and Dad are recovering at 
home with first child Mikayla. 





hal 
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Deepest Freeze A Geor- 

gia woman bearing twins 
seems like small news in a 
year that produced septup- 
lets. For the unidentified 
mother, however, the babies 
came with the help of once 
frozen eggs—the first such 
birth in the U.S. If the tech- 
nology catches on, other 
women could bank their eggs, 
making older moms almost as 
common as older dads. 


— Most Troubled Craft The 

space station Mir, once the 
crown jewel of Russia’s space 
program, fell on hard times 
this year as a string of mishaps 


;| threatened to shut the ship 
|} down for good. But Mir 


stayed aloft. And NAsA, which 
has been sending U.S. astro- 
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nauts to the station since | 
1995, plans to stand by its | 
Russian partner. 


Brightest Light The heav- 
ens were lighted last spring 





3) me 
?| ufacturers to recall fenflu- 


permanent heart-valve dam- 
age. As the number of cases 
mounted, the Fpa asked man- 


ramine and the chemically 


by the magnificent Comet related medication Redux. 
Hale-Bopp, which whizzed 
within 120 million miles of 
Earth. Countless people turned 
out and craned up to see it— 
among them 39 members of 
the Heaven’s Gate cult who 
took the comet as a sign that it 
was time to take their lives. 
That they did, leaving a dark 
blot on a brilliant event. 


Biggest About-Face In 

January the National Can- 
| cer Institute sparked a fire 
storm when it did not recom- 
mend that women in their 
40s have annual mammo- 
grams. In March it reversed 
itself, endorsing the tests. With 
1 out of 8 women likely to 
contract breast cancer, the 
turnabout looks medically and 
politically smart. 


Most Dangerous Diet The 
fen/phen fad flamed out 
when doctors found that tak- 
ing a mixture of the appetite 
suppressants fenfluramine 








| 
Tardiest Admission Thirty- 
three years after the Sur- 
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| and phentermine can cause | geon General first issued his = 


warning, a cigarette company z 
admitted that smoking causes $ 
cancer. As part of a legal set- 
tlement, the comparatively 
small Liggett Group also con- 
ceded that tobacco compa- 
nies have aimed pitches at 
teenagers—a charge its bigger 
brethren still deny. 


1 Damnedest Plague In 

1996 it seemed unimag- 
inable that Htv infected 8,000 
people each day, as health 
officials calculated. But the 
true infection rate, new stud- 
ies show, is nearly double 
that. According to United 
Nations figures, 1 in 100 sexu- 
ally active adults between the 
ages of 15 and 49 is now living 
with HIV or AIDS. 








VES MFS invented the mutual fund in 1924. 


By the time the Allies declared victory, we’d been helping 





investors march toward financial independence for 21 years. 
Over the years, MFS has conquered more up and down 
markets than any other mutual fund company. Maybe it’s 
this vast experience that explains why we can offer a wide — 
range of funds, including Massachusetts Investors ‘Trust. 
Or why we're currently managing over $67 billion (as of 


9/30/97) for investors worldwide. Little wonder that mil- 


MASSACHUSETTS INVESTORS TRUST 


America’s first mutual fund 
Class A k*kxx 
Overall domestic equity Morningstar rating (2189 funds, 10/31/97) 


Average annual total returns excluding sales charges 
(for periods ended 9/30/97) 


1 YEAR 5 YEARS 
Class A Shares +35.93% +20.46% +14.34% 


Results assume reinvestment of dividend and capital gain dis 
tributions. There are no subsidies currently in effect, Results, 
sales charges, and fees will differ for other classes of shares 
See prospectus for details. Class A results, including the max- 
imum 5.75% sales charge, were +28,09%, +19.03%, and 
+13.66% for the 1-, 5-, and 10-year periods ended 9/30/97 











10 Years 









lions of investors make us an ally today. Although past performance is no guarantee of 


future results, ask your financial adviser how your future may benefit from our past. Or call us 


at 1-800-811-9485. 


Investment return and principal value will fluctuate so that shares, when redeemed, may be worth 
more of less than their original cost. All performance and ratings represent past performance, which 
is no guarantee of future results 


A prospectus containing more complete information, including charges and expenses, for any of 
the MFS funds can be obtained from your financial adviser, Read it carefully before you invest 
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WINNERS 


GREEN BAY PACKERS The team is too good 
1: be good—yet it won the Super Bowl. 
Owned by 1,915 locals who volunteer to 
shovel snow before games, the Pack has role 
models galore: all-handsome quarterback Brett 
Favre, who overcame an addiction to pain 
killers, and all-best defensive end Reggie 


Courage at the bat Two 

flinty veterans faced some- 
thing more frightening thana 
100-m.p.h. fastball: cancer. 
The Orioles’ Eric Davis 
returned from chemotherapy 
for colon cancer to bat .310 in 
September. Brett Butler of 
the Dodgers, who had throat 
cancer, hit .283 and stole 15 
bases. They win our vote for 
Comeback Heroes of the Year. 
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LOSERS 


THUGS IN SHORTS We've heard of 

players choking during a game, but 

Latrell Sprewell couldn't wait that long: 
the Golden State Warriors star throttled his 
coach, P.J. Carlesimo, in practice. At times, 
NBA royalty beat up fans, refs and each 
other, but Sprewell’s attack won him a year’s 
suspension—and the services of Johnnie 
Cochran. Now the streets are filled with cries 
of “Free Spree!” And the coach, who is no 
more a psycho Patton than Bobby Knight or 
Woody Hayes, must be wondering how an 
assault victim could become the perp. Advice 

to P.J.: This is hardball. Press charges. 






Wild and wacky Marv 
Blame the Victim, Part 
II: sportscaster Marv Albert 
pleaded guilty to bit- 


naughty 








things you ever 
wanted; it also makes it a lot 
more likely you'll get caught. 


White, a minister whose burned-down Kentucky | 
church the folks of Green Bay chipped in to 
rebuild, This season Coach Mike Holmgren, 
with his Poppin Fresh face and Dad-knows-best 
style, led his team easily into the playoffs. The 
Pack seems set to face the 49ers for the NFC 
crown, with the winner inflicting the ritual 
Super Bow! humiliation on the AFC 

| champ. Can nice guys finish first again? 








Tara Lipinski In 1996 

the pixie from Sugar 
Land, Texas, finished 
15th in the World Fig- 
ure Skating competi- 
tion. This year, at 14, 
she was first, and for an 
encore won the na- 
tionals with a creduli- 
ty-defying triple-loop 
triple-loop combina- 
tion. Now she’s off to say 





| championship, 


tographer, spit on refs, attack 
fans—and get a fat contract 
peddling overpriced sneakers 
to underprivileged kids. 


| the Olympics, again to battle 


2| champs 
| freshman point guard Mike 





ing a woman during 
sex, then told Bar- 
bara, Katie and Dave 
it was the woman’s 
fault. Albert ignored 
the first law of 
celebrity: being 
famous allows 
you to do all the 












Tyson’s teeth Bite Me, 

Part II: in his bout with 
Evander Holyfield, lron Mike 
chomped twice on the heavy- 
weight champ’s ear; he lost 
the fight and, for a year, his li- 
cense to box. Poor Tyson: he 
should have tried team sports. 
Then he could kick a pho- 
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grizzled champ Michelle 
Kwan. Michelle is all of 16. 


Arizona men’s basket- 
ball team The NCAA 
were steered by 


Bibby, son of uCLa’s point 
guard in its golden years. But 
Dad wasn’t around much; it 


| was Mike’s mom who prod- 


ded and inspired her boy to 
excel. Said Mike: “She’s the 
reason I'm here.” Yes, Santa, 
there is a Virginia Bibby. 


Florida Marlins In just 
their fifth year the Mar- 
lins proved that foot- 
ball isn’t Florida’s 
only big-time sport. 
Jim Leyland’s club, 
led by pitchers Kevin 
Brown and Cuban 
refugee Livan Her- 


thriller. Way 


a= to go, kids! 


nandez, beat 
the powerful 
Braves, then 


outlasted the 
Indians to win 
the 


Ss i he ht 


Thugs in shoulder pads 
As a star back for Nebras- 
ka, Lawrence Phillips plead- 


>| ed no contest to assaulting 
| his ex-girlfriend. As a rookie 
| for the St. Louis Rams, he did 


time for drunk driving. The 
Rams finally dropped him— 
for missing practice!—and the 
Dolphins picked him up. 
Coaches have a soft spot for 
Phillips; they must find his 


misdemeanor appealing. 


Florida Marlins What 
price glory?To buy a 
zillionaire 
owner Wayne Huizenga 
spent $89 million for the 
mercenaries known as free 


| agents, then, after the World 


Series, sold out toa 
5 group that stripped 
° the team of its top 
talent. The moral? 
In modern sports 
it’s not how you 
win the game but 
whether you can 
pay that counts. 
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Worlds 
Series in an; 
extra - inning? 





MOST SURPRISING: 
Anne Heche 





OILIEST CHEST: 
Michael Flatley 





MOST DEMERITS: 
Kelly Flinn 


CLASS PARTYER: 
Christian Slater 








MOST ENVIED: BEST ATHLETES: 


Mark Wahlberg Tommy and Pamela Lee 


TEACHER OF THE YEAR: BABY-SITTERS’ CLUB: 
Mary Kay LeTourneau Michael Kennedy 


MOST PHOTOGENIC: MOST CHARITABLE: 
Frank Gifford Eddie Murphy 





= 


MOST LIKELY TO SUCCEED AND THEN BE FORGOTTEN 
THE NEXT MORNING: The Spice Girls 
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BEST MOURNER: 
Elton John 


~ 
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PERSON YOU'D MOST WANT 
TO MEET IN 10 YEARS: Do 





FOREIGN STUDENT OF THE 
YEAR: Louise Woodward 


BEST KISSERS: 
Arafat and Yeltsin 
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We started with an 
open mind, And 
proved how surpris- 
ingly responsive, 
roomy, capable and 
comfortable a truck 
can be. 


One surprise you don't need is 
unwanted ventilation—in the form of 
doors and windows that don't seal 
properly. Dakota features a surprise 
of a far more pleasant variety. Its 
doors are not 
single, not 
double, but 
triple-sealed 
against 
wind and 
road noise. 


t we seal the 
then we seal the 


Because the oscillating 
frequencies of 
Dakota's 
three 
powerful 
Magnum” 
engines are 
distinctly 
different, so are the finely tuned, 
vibration-absorbing bushings we 
use in mounting them to the frame. 











We put together a warranty 
package that’s as solid as 
Dakota itself. You'll be 
backed by our Customer One 
Care™ 3-year or 36,000-mile 
We wanted the bumper-to-bumper warranty and 









sections of Dakota's 3/36 Roadside Assistance: 
instrument panel to marry together as 
seamlessly as possible, thus minimiz- 
ing squeaks and rattles. To make that 
kind of marriage work, we found less 
tolerance is better. 


Before we developed a look 
for Dakota, we developed 
some design software. It’s 
an ingenious program, really, 
that helps us optimize the 
dent-resistant characteristics 
of a particular design before 
creating it in steel. Good news 
for Dakota. Bad news for evil- 
minded shopping carts 











Dakota was the first truck in its class 
with standard dual airbags. No 
surprise there. A dedication to 
safety is something 


you've come to j 
expect from Dodge. a | 
Dakota’s tires are nice and big, 
which gives you a great grip 
on the road. And they're 
tuned to an independent 


front suspension. So you can 
really slice through the corners. 
























Dakota’s frame has terrific torsional 
rigidity. The upshot: Dakota has the 
strength you demand from a 
truck, and the cornering 
predictability you 
might expect 
of a sports 
sedan. 














You can opt for a premium 
Infinity” stereo system with 
cassette and CD player in 
Dodge Dakota. Eight 
speakers in six locations 
kick out some real con- 
cert-quality sound. 


Surprise. Dodge 
Dakota just received 
the J.D. Power and 
Associates award 
for “Most Appealing 
Compact Pickup” 
in the first year 
Since its redesign. 
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ais can be used in the front 
tt J.D. Power and Associates I 
formance, Execution, and Layout 
Of 2 total 29.187 consumer response: 








Dakota Sport 4x2 


Dakota in) The New Dodge 


For more info, call 1-800 Or visit our Web site at www.4adodge.com 


1en you open.a bottle of Cordon Negro by Freixenet, 


. ’ , * : } 
you not only get America’s favorite imported méthode champenoise 


sparkling wine. You also get the beginning of what could turn out 


to be a very impressive cork collection. 


CORDON NEGRO BRUT BY FREIXENE] 


There's A Party In Every Bottle. 





MIRCOVICH— REUTERS 


RIGHT THING”) LEE 

AGE: 40 ‘ 
OCCUPATION: Director = 
who really wants to act = 
BEST PUNCH: Blasting 
Tarantino for using 
“nigger” 38 times in 

his new film, Jackie 
Brown, he told re- 
porters, “Quentin is in- 
fatuated with that 

word. What does he 
want to be made—an 
honorary black man?” 


Repeating 
History 


Just as her grievance 
charging that Dream- 
Works stole her ideas 
for Amistad was getting 
some traction, novelist 
BARBARA CHASE-RIBOUD 
got stuck in her own lit- 
tle plagiarism mess. A 
New York Times report- 
er doing research on eu- 
nuchs (hey, they’ve got 
a lot of sections to fill 
now) discovered that 
one chapter in Chase- 
Riboud’s Valide: A Novel 
of the Harem has seven 
instances—some as many 
as 600 words in length— 
lifted directly from a 
1936 nonfiction work on 
harems. Chase-Riboud 
is continuing her $10 
million lawsuit. 
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QUENTIN (“MR. WHITE”) 
TARANTINO 

AGE: 34 

OCCUPATION: Director 
who really wants to act 
BEST PUNCH: Trying to 
sound like an honorary 
black man, Tarantino 
went on television to 
brag to Keenan Ivory 
Wayans that he “bitch 
slapped” producer 
Don Murphy during a 
fight at a swank L.A. 
restaurant. 





A: She’s a good werewolf because she bites people and feels 
guilty about it. She's a Catholic werewolf. 

Q: In the commercials for the film, you stick your tongue down 
a guy’s throat and take off your shirt. Can the movie really be 


A: Yeah, I kiss and and take off my shirt, but there's nothing 
nice under my shirt. I'm kind of hairy and I have like six 
Q: You ever bite a man? 

A: Let me think. You mean rip the skin off? 

Q: No. Just nibbling. 

A: Yes, of course. When I was a kid it was my favorite thing. 
Q: You're French. Do you find Jacques Chirac attractive in that 
manly, bad-boy kind of way? 

A: You must be kidding me. He’s the worst. Blech. 

Q: How come French women are so beautiful and French men 


are ugly? 
A: Yeah, I've always wondered that. 
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By JOEL STEIN 


Godzilla 


Imagine what would 
happen if they watched 
The Nanny. Last Tues- 
day 600 Japanese chil- 
dren were hospitalized 
after going into convul- 
sions triggered by the 
optical effects of an epi- 
sode of POKEMON, a car- 
toon based on a Nin- 
tendo game. Later that 





night 100 more kids went 
down after the news 
showed clips from the 
program. Flashing lights 
have long been known 
to trigger photosensi- 
tive epilepsy. In this case 
the reaction seems to 
have been brought on 
by the combination of 
the graphics, the chil- 
dren’s age, and the way 
many Japanese TV view- 
ers sit really close to gi- 
ant screens. 


British porn star CHRIS- 
TINA HANCE has been 
tapped by David Putt- 
nam to play Di in a film. 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


Fifth in a Series: Exploring the Possibilities 


America has an ongoing love affair with the 


automobile, and plastics play a major role 


ur love affair dates back to the turn of the 

century — the first auto show was held in 
New York in 1900 — and, as we approach a new 
century, the affair is still going strong. 

The first American-made _ gasoline- 
powered automobile, the Duryea, was actually 
built in 1896. But the country didn't get behind 
the wheel in a big way until Henry Ford's 

_____ jegendary Model-T rolled off 
the assembly _ line 
in 1908. Ford chose 


a relatively new 





material, celluloid 
plastic, for the side curtains in the 
Model-T and heralded the start of 
another long lasting affair — this one 
between automakers and tough, 
lightweight plastics and polymer- 
based fibers. 

Today the automotive in- 
dustry is one of the largest world- 
wide users of plastics. Corrosion- 
resistant, durable plastics are used in 
thousands of applications—outside, 
inside and under the hood. Plastics’ 


light weight and versatility translate into more 





performance and better fuel 
economy. According to some 
estimates, the average car 
would weigh 10% more if other 
materials were used. 

Safety is another 
reason automakers are so 
enamored with plastics. Every 


new car and truck comes 





equipped with protective air bags made 


of nylon and/or polyester fibers. (Some 








1998 models have side air bags 
for added safety.) Seat belts 
are also a standard safety 
feature, thanks to today’s 
versatile plastics. And every 
windshield made in the U.S. 
has a plastic interliner that 
helps prevent _ shattering. 
Polymeric glazing could add 
even more to occupant safety in the 
future: tests show that this new 
product delivers up to 200 times 
more impact resistance than glass. 

What's on the horizon? Six new 
GM cars boast a one-piece door 
module crafted of molded _ plastic 
that replaces as many as 61 separate 
metal parts and reduces assembly 
time and cost. Ford’s new minicar, 
the Ka, features dent-resistant front 
and rear bumpers of thermoplastics. 
And Mercedes, in collaboration with 
Swatch, has designed the Smart 
vehicle, featuring changeable plastic 
body panels that allow an owner to 
customize the car's color according to his or 
her mood. 

As America drives 
toward a new millennium, 
two things are certain: 
our love affair with the 
automobile will only grow 
stronger, and plastics will continue to play an 


important role. 


For more innovations with plastics, visit 


http://www.pathfinder.com/offers/apc97 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


Fourth in a Series: Exploring the Possibilities 


Going along for the ride: plastics play 


a major role in space exploration 


n July 4 of this year, the spacecraft 

Pathfinder bounced safely to a stop on 
Mars after traveling 119 
million miles over a period 
of seven months. Moments 
later, its hatch opened and 
Sojourner, a boxy little 
six-wheeled space rover, 
rolled assuredly out and began its historic task of 


photographing the Martian surface 


What a great way to celebrate Independence 
Day! And like all the space journeys that went 
before it, Pathfinder’s mission was made possible 


in part by today’s versatile plastics. 


At five minutes from touchdown, 
Pathfinder made a fiery and 
mishap-free entry into the 


Martian atmosphere, protected 


plastic — a silicone/composite 
blend. At two minutes out, a 
parachute of polyester fiber 

the same recyclable plastic used 
in soft-drink bottles — was deployed to slow 
Pathfinder's descent. With just 80 seconds to go, 
the lander was lowered into position on a plastic 
tether line, and at 8 seconds from impact, a giant 
cocoon of plastic airbags inflated to cushion 
Pathfinder's landing. The tether and airbags were 
both constructed of aramid fiber, a tough, durable 
plastic used in bullet-resistant vests. Later, 
Sojourner rolled out on aluminum wheels 


with self-lubricating plastic bearings. 





by a heat-resistant shield of 








From the very dawn of modern aviation and 
space travel, plastics have played a major role. 
World War II fighter planes 
like the P-51 Mustang 
used plastics for many 
molded parts and for the 
pilot’s protective canopy. 
Commercial, private and 
military aircraft use thousands of lightweight, 
durable and _— corrosion- 
resistant plastic components. 
And America’s space program 
uses plastics and polymer- 
based fibers for everything 


from fuel tanks to rocket 





nozzles to manipulator arms. Even space suits, 
which protect the astronaut and function as 
uniform, office, bathroom and air conditioner, 
owe their versatility and 
performance to these 


modern materials. 


What's next on NASA’s 
agenda? More missions to 
Mars are scheduled over 
the next few years with a 
first-ever round trip to Mars 
penciled in for 2005. And 
here's something you can count on: every time 
another spacecraft leaves the launch pad, today’s 


versatile plastics will be along for the ride 


For more innovations with plastic, visit 


http://www.pathfi 


nder.com/offers/apc97 


hot ci Ma aniputetor arm—NASA 
with Must 
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Garry Trudeau 


Amistad Is Important. Discuss 


In which a much anticipated Hollywood learning kit goes into wide release 


“It is an extraordinarily important film, perhaps the most 
important film of my career.” —Steven Spielberg on Amistad 


T WAS NOT UNTIL JUST BEFORE THE CHRISTMAS BREAK THAT 

Henry Fassbender, shaper of ninth-grade minds at P.S. 117 

in Huntington, Ind., finally found a moment to inspect the 

Amistad learning kit for himself. It had been sent to the 
school by overnight mail from DreamWorks, and the whole 
history department was aflutter. The graphics were com- 
pelling, the subject matter gripping, but as Henry sat in the fac- 
ulty lounge carefully perusing the glossy pages, his heart began 
to sink. He could see his upcoming vacation unraveling with 
every page—victim to the unbearable lightness of a Hollywood 
learning kit. 

“Why do they let publicists write 
history?” Henry demanded loudly of no 
one in particular. He shook his head at 
the chronic inability of the industry to 
get it right. Once again, fictional char- 
acters were being served up as actual 
historic figures. Theodore Joadson, the 
movie's heroic black abolitionist, never 
drew a breath, yet the DreamWorks 
worksheet challenged students to ana- 
lyze his relationship with the conspicu- 
ously nonfictional John Quincy Adams. 
Moreover, the study guide was laced 
with inspirational Adams “quotations,” 








and planning a coherent history curriculum had taken a toll on 
his nerves. Although Henry had conscientiously prepared— 
even flying out to L.A. with other district teachers for the sum- 
mer pitch meetings—he never felt he had a handle on which 
films would likely gross enough to be teachable. A film that 
couldn’t open, that did only a few mil in business on its way to 
video, wasn’t credible and could get you burned on a field trip. 
As one studio publicist warned the visiting teachers, better to 
assign an old pay-per-view Dances with Wolves than send your 
kids to a dead-on-arrival Welcome to Sarajevo. 

But which films to choose? Many of the presentations at the 
majors had been shamefully devoid of any useful buzz. While Ti- 
tanic seemed a no-brainer (doomed, pretty teenagers-cum-ice- 
berg), Henry doubted that moviegoers 
were eager to revisit the 1970s of Boogie 
Nights and The Ice Storm, notwith- 
standing the cool clothes and music 
(Henry was of a certain age). It was also 
unclear which films the teachers could 
reasonably expect their students to at- 
tend. When Leona Stevens, who taught 
tenth-grade English, inquired about 
any upcoming costume dramas with re- 
sponsible nudity, she was referred to a 
Miramax flack, who unaccountably 
kept changing the subject to cost over- 
runs on Seven Years in Tibet. 

Things only got worse after the 


all of them made up by DreamWorks screenwriters. And then | pale flew home and the fall slate went into release. Opening 


there were the follow-up activities in the learning kit, including 
the suggestion that students discuss quotations from the movie's 
producer. (Sample: “The real history has been castrated.”) 

Henry cursed his luck. If he couldn't trust Steven Spielberg 
to provide responsible promotional materials, whom could he 
trust? Now he would have to hike on over to the Huntington li- 
brary and laboriously research the episode on his own. Henry 
knew there were plenty of books and essays on the Amistad 
mutiny (although in Hollywood's view, a historical episode has 
been forgotten, even repressed, if a movie hasn’t been made 
about it), but it was a colossal waste of his discretionary time to 
do corrective research. Henry shuddered at the memory of the 
week JFK opened. It had taken an entire semester to decon- 
struct Oliver Stone’s paranoid fantasy, and even then he still lost 
two students who became convinced that Henry was part of the 
conspiracy. 

The history teacher sighed and slipped the learning kit into 
his backpack. This had been the most trying year of Henry's ca- 
reer at Huntington. The movie industry had produced more 
than 300 films, many of which had tanked after one weekend, 





dates were constantly reshuffled, and movies that Henry had 
been counting on dropped from sight even before their learning 
kits arrived. The Wings of the Dove, based on the steamy Henry 
James novel, had proved particularly vexing. After waiting most 
of November for the art film to go into wide release, his ninth- 
graders had only one weekend to sneak into the R-rated Wings. 
To make matters worse, the movie's tepid per-screen numbers 
in Huntington set the tone for the desultory class discussion that 
followed, degenerating quickly from an examination of prewar 
European class structure to an acrimonious debate over whether 
or not the de-corseted Helena Bonham Carter was “babe-a-li- 
cious.” The learning kit, lacking any production stills that would 
settle the question, was worse than useless, and Henry had been 
forced to send the whole class home to read the book. 

A knock on the faculty-lounge door roused Henry from his 
funk. It was an overnight package from the makers of Titanic, 
containing a 793-page learning kit about the lessons of Edwar- 
dian excess, from the point of view of Leonardo DiCaprio. As 
the courier waited patiently for a signature, Henry carefully 
weighed whether he would accept delivery. = 
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pensive one for Bob and Jan. 


So why would Merrill Lynch 
recommend investing after-tax money 
in an IRA in 1998? 








ECAUSE IT’S A ROTH IRA. 
With a new car, a new house and a 
baby on the way, Bob and Jan have 
to make smart, long-term financial 
| decisions. Like many people, they will have 
to decide between the new Roth IRA or a 
traditional IRA. 
At a Merrill Lynch IRA Workshop, 
a Financial Consultant explained that 


contributing after-tax income to a 
Roth IRA would allow them to take 
their principal and its earnings free of 
ogee federal income tax at retirement. 
i & Although it means giving up a 


traditional IRA tax deduction now, in 
the long run, it could allow Bob and Jan 
toysave more money. First-time home 
buyers may even use a Roth IRA to help 
; fund their purchase. 

| : Call 1-800-MERRILL, ext. 2854 to find the 
IRA Workshop nearest you. A Merrill Lynch Financial 








oar Fs Consultant can provide you with a free, personalized 
; IRA analysis that can help you decide which IRA is 
right for you. It could make a tremendous difference 
in the quality of your retirement. 


The difference is Merrill Lynch. 


rs www.plan.ml.com/zine/tax/ 
our free brochure: Saving for Tomorrow Just Got Easier. 





Everything you expect in a luxury Car. 





Well, not everything. It's just $18,995: 
The 1998 Chrysler Cirrus. 


There are cars that are built to appeal to your passionate side—and to your practical side. The 1998 Chrysler Cirrus 
For the passionate side: = fully independent suspension * multi-valve V6 engine = speed-sensitive steering ® air condi- 
tioning with rear-seat vents * premium six-speaker sound system ® power windows, mirrors and door locks ® cab- 


forward design with room for you and four friends = and, at no extra charge, a new, luxurious, glove-soft leather-trimmed 





interior ® and eight-way power driver's seat. Now for the practical 
side. The new 1998 Chrysler Cirrus LXi, with all this, is just $18,995" 


Now that’s unexpected. Call 1.800.CHRYSLER for details 











